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New and Important! The Revised Edition of 


YOAKAM 
DAW 


Spelling 


Books for grades 2 through 8 that make learning to spell important and mean- 
ingful for children. All words are introduced in interesting stories which are 
arranged in groups to correlate with children’s daily lives and experiences. 
Children are constantly learning to spell words for which they see a real need. 
The words and their placement are based on long and careful research. 


Exercises are cleverly, devised and widely varied. Word building, phonics, and 
dictionary practice are begun early and developed through the grades. Hand- 
writing models are used to guide pupils in the forming of letters. All words 
are carefully reviewed, with one review for every six lessons and a carry-over 
of difficult words through the grades. 


The Revised Edition has been simplified and brought up to date. Teachers’ 
Manuals. 


Boston 17 : Dallas 1 
New York 11 Columbus 16 
Chicago 16 San Francisco 3 


TEXTBOOKS OF 
Atlanta 3 seating Toronto 5 
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THERE’S A LOT OF ‘Z/FZ To COAL MINING 


To perform the biggest “weight-lifting 
job” in the world, mine operators employ 
specialized transportation equipment. In 
some mines elevators, moved by cables 
wound on enormous hoisting drums 
(above) lift multi-ton loads from deep 
in the earth. In other mines, conveyor 
belts (right) speed a continuous flow of 
coal to the surface. Now complete auto- 
matic mining machines have been de- 
veloped that can “eat up” coal so fast, 
even these mine transportation systems 
must be further improved and “speeded 
up’! So getting coal from within the 
mine to the surface is a mighty part of 
everyday mining operations. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. KY 
It’s easy to learn about coal! Especially when Southern Building. Washington 5, D. C. 
students have copies of the new, illustrated 
booklet we've prepared on coal mining, called 
‘A DOWN-TO-EARTH PICTURE OF COAL.” 
It’s free. Use the coupon to get your, speci- 
men copy. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Wasuincton 5, D. C. 


Please send me my free copy of 
“A Down-To-EARTH PICTURE OF COAL.” 
(Please Print) 


Name 





Street. 





City 





Name of School... 





Bituminous Coal . . . Lights the Way .. . Fuels the Fires . . . Powers the Progress of America 
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In the shadow of the pyramids, 
thirsty Bedouins call for 


a a 


In far-off Egypt, the famous trade-mark 
“Coca-Cola” is written in strange, exotic 
characters. Its meaning, however, remains 
unchanged. Here, as throughout the 
world, it symbolizes quality refreshment 
which everybody knows and welcomes. 
Egyptians have lately learned what 
Americans have long known— 
that Coca-Cola is the favorite 
of those who work refreshed 
and play refreshed. 


— 6) me 
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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, with- = Y ric 
out the advertising text, for use in your class- ** ss Se 
room will be sent free upon request. Address - M 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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The puppet that taught school 





George, a versatile hand puppet, came to 
ne day with a bright idea. After show- 
pencol ont dey with a bright ea. IS NUTRITION TRAINING 
ing how much he liked orange juice, he urged 
< > REALLY NECESSARY? 
all the children to try some. And that’s how the é ; ; 
mid-afternoon fruit juice program started at = Ragen forest too Le oe nok 
Dryden-Freeville Central School in Dryden, from 33 states were surveyed by General 
New York. The next day George returned with Mills. Actually, more than 3 out of 5 of these 
. . a 8 . . . ° 
a spot on his suit. That was a cue for both children were found to be in need of diet 
° improvement. 
puppet and children to learn the proper use of 
paper napkins. Under his amusing tutelage the Classification of diets by regions 
youngsters learned many valuable lessons in Southwest 24% a 53% 
nutrition and table manners. Centr. Midwest 27% —— ee 34 

Using basic materials and ideas supplied Min. & Pacific 37% <r 33% 
through General Mills “Program of Assistance Scuihee 37% — ee 37% 
in Nutrition and Health Education,” teachers 

ne Northwest 41 1 

the country over are constantly devising dra- a we % Es 31% 
matic ways like this to increase their pupils’ Pons Midwort 4295 30% 
interest in good eating habits. General Mills : GOOD FAIR POOR 

has become a kind of central exchange for these 
ideas. If you have devised a simple and effec- 
tive way to encourage vour children to improve 
their diets, you can share it with other teachers 
by writing to General Mills. 

If you would like help in setting up nutrition 
study in your class, within your existing cur- 
riculum, write to: Education Section, Public 
Services Department, General Mills, Inc., ; aa 
Minn a li 1 Mi Copyright 1949, 

5 eapolis |, inn. General Mills, Ine. 
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CRAVOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 


GIFT WRAPPING 





This project illustrates how to make rub- 
bings. At the same time it is a useful, inter- 
esting project. To make pattern, use manila 
paper 12 x 18 or larger. Fold in half 3 times. 
Along last long fold draw two or three half 
stars or holly leaves and cut out. Open sheet 
and place on a pad of flat newspapers or use 
a smooth table top. Cover pattern with a 
sheet of thin white paper. Using the side of 
short pieces of “Crayola” (peel off paper 
wrapping), rub crayon up or down over 
wrapping paper. Cover all over with crayon 
or create stripe effects by 
using different colors. Shift- 
ing the pattern, then re- 
rubbing, creates interesting 
effects. Be sure to use 
“Crayola” as this crayon 
does not rub off. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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MORE 
INCOME 


IS YOURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


If you would like to increase your 
retirement benefits write for our 
booklet on Annuities and Retire- 


ment Income policies. 


If you would like to earn more 
money then write for our booklet, 
“Wanted, Better Teachers For Bet- 


ter Jobs.” 


This one hundred year old com- 
pany has openings for full time and 


part time sales representatives. 
@ 


W. R. LONG 
General Agent 


NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


565 STARKS BLDG. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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ADVENTURES 
IN ENGLISH 


i . i ee ae 
Adventures in English [imeew , ropa 
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by Burleson and Cash dts A Grades 3 through & 


_ prey 


w=. 
oS 
BURLESON ond CASH 


Quoted from Indiana University Bulletin: One Hundred Fifty Years of Grammar 
Textbooks 


For a while—the teaching of social relations, etiquette, and “fun” outshone the real goal 
of instruction in grammar. But in the more recent texts a sounder basis is beginning to 
appear in the teaching of “functional” English. Today, while the child’s interests and 
activities are still of vital concern, the actual purpose, that of teaching good English 
usage, is kept prominent, an idea expressed in the preface to the ADVENTURES IN 
ENGLISH series, by Burleson and Cash: It seeks above everything else to dramatize the 
freshness and vitality of the child’s own eager use of language, so that he will spontane- 
ously participate in the direct study which makes for good usage! 


Each book of this series, ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH: 


Is purposefully brief. Each book can be finished in a year and furnishes a 
firm foundation for the work of the following year. 


Gives orderly instruction and drill in the fundamentals of language. Lan- 
guage is, of course, an art which may be mastered by practice. To be success- 
ful, however, this practice must be based on certain underlying skills. 


Teaches and drills upon one thing at a time. Each new study begins on a 
new page. Lessons are short and each has a single objective. 


Is definite and never vague. Sentence-sense, word-study, punctuation, capt- 
talization, paragraphing, etc., are taught through natural and pleasurable 
activities. 


Provides frequent reviews. This frequency of review is part of the cumula- 
tive plan which is followed, not only in each book, but for the entire series. 


ALLYN and BACON 
2231 South Perk Way Chicago 16, Illinois 


Paul B. Price, Representative © 154 Louisiana Avenue, Lexington 18, Ky. 
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Holiday Greetings 

The officers and headquarters staff of 
the Kentucky Education Association take 
this means of extending sincere good 
wishes to all our readers for a very Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. May 
the Christmas season bring you joy and 
peace, and the satisfaction that comes from 
worthy achievement, and may the New 
Year bring to all of us new hopes and op- 
portunities for greater service. 


The District Conventions 

It was the privilege of the writer to 
attend and to participate briefly on the 
programs of seven of the eleven district 
education association conventions held dur- 
ing October and November. Without ex- 
ception, the programs were carefully 
planned and helpful as well as inspira- 
tional. Attendance at the meetings was 
excellent, and it is estimated that more 
than ninety per cent of the public school 
teachers of Kentucky attended one or more 
sessions. In order that you may become 
better acquainted with the newly elected 
officers of the district education associa- 
tions and new members of the K.E.A. Board 
of Directors, their pictures will be pub- 
lished in the Kentucky School Journal from 
time to time as they are obtained. 


William S. Taylor 
Scholarship Fund 

Friends of the late Dean William S. 
Taylor have started a scholarship fund, in 
his memory, for the purpose of aiding 
worthy and needy students in the College 
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of Education, University of Kentucky. 
This fund, to be known as the William S. 
Taylor Scholarship Fund, will be adminis- 
tered by the faculty of the College of Edu- 
cation with the approval of the University 
and will be put into operation during the 
present school year. 


No memorial to Dean Taylor could be 
more appropriate. For more than a quar- 
ter of a century he served as Dean of the 
College of Education and in that capacity 
encouraged hundreds of young people to 
go through college and secure their de- 
grees. It is most fitting, therefore, that this 
memorial scholarship fund should be 
established for this worthy purpose. 


Our Legislative Program 

The K.E.A. legislative program for 1950 
is based upon resolutions adopted by the 
Delegate Assembly at its meeting held in 
Louisville, Kentucky, on April 21, 1949. 
Items 1, 4, and 6 of the ten-point program 
are holdovers from the 1948 legislative ses- 
sion. Item 10 realistically points out that 
the enactment of this program will require 
additional state revenues ‘and urges the 
passage of a state sales tax in Kentucky to 
finance the program as well as to provide 
more adequate funds for health and wel- 
fare services. The majority of the states 
now employ the general sales tax. Every 
one of the seven states bordering on Ken- 
tucky has a general sales or gross income 
tax, except Virginia. 

The legislative program in full is given 
below. Readers are urged to give careful 
study to it so that they may discuss it in- 
telligently with their friends and neighbors. 








It is hoped that this program will be the 
topic of discussion at faculty conferences 
and at meetings of local educational associ- 
ations held during this month. Certainly 
the legislative and public relations com- 
mittees of every local association should 
seek conferences and should go over the 
program item by item with their Senators 
and Representatives who will serve in the 
1950 session of the Kentucky General As- 
sembly. It will be noted that the preamble 
to the program contains basic facts upon 
which the proposed legislation is based. 
In addition, brief explanations follow cer- 
tain items in the program. 


K.E.A. LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 1950 


In spite of some improvement, the 
children of Kentucky do not enjoy educa- 
tional advantages comparable to those 
afforded children in other states as revealed 
by the following facts: 


1. For last school year approximately 

4,200 of the 18,000 teaching positions 
in Kentucky were filled by emergency 
teachers. 
Kentucky ranks forty-sixth among the 
forty-eight states in the length of the 
school term offered her children. Many 
Kentucky school districts still maintain 
only an eight-months term for the ele- 
mentary grades. 


Too few of our children graduate from 
high school and college. Kentucky 
ranks forty-seventh among the forty- 
eight states in the per cent of her adult 
population who are high school gradu- 
ates, and also forty-seventh in the per 
cent who are college graduates. 


Transportation facilities in Kentucky 
are wholly inadequate. School busses 
are overcrowded. The present meager 
program is insufficiently financed and 
often is supported at the expense of 
teachers’ salaries. 


Safe, serviceable, and sanitary school 
buildings are needed throughout the 
state. A careful survey indicates that 
$100,000,000 would be required to pro- 
vide school buildings which are needed 
for the children of Kentucky. Ow 
state ranks forty-first among the forty- 
eight states in the value of school prop. 
erty per child enrolled in school. 
Gross inequalities still exist in the edu- 
cational opportunities afforded the chil- 
dren in the different school districts in 
Kentucky. 


In view of these facts, we respectfully 
request the 1950 session of the General 
Assembly of Kentucky to enact legislation 
to make possible the following program: 


1. A minimum beginning salary of 
$2,400 for public school teachers holding 
the baccalaureate degree, with added in- 
crements for additional training and experi- 
ence. 

This will require an appropriation by the 
General Assembly of $34,500,000 for the 
common school fund for each year of the 
biennium 1950-52, in addition to federal aid. 


2. Adequate appropriations for the State 
Department of Education and the institu- 
tions of higher education of the Common- 
wealth. 

The same need exists at these levels as in 
the elementary and high schools. The State 
Department of Education is unable to pro- 
vide essential services provided by law with 
its present budget. In comparison with 
other states, faculty salaries are low and 
buildings and equipment of our state insti- 
tutions of higher education are inadequate. 

8. A sufficient appropriation for free 
textbooks for the first year of high school 
in 1950-51, and to provide for an additional 
year of high school each year until free 
textbooks are furnished throughout the 
twelve grades. 
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4. Fiscal independence for the Louis- 
ville Board of Education. 

The Louisville Board of Education is the 
only one in Kentucky which lacks the 
authority to fix its own school tax levy. 
Because of Louisville’s size and the com- 
plexity of its school problems which re- 
quire long-range planning, fiscal inde- 
pendence is essential. 


5. A minimum school term of nine 
months for all school children in the state, 
provided funds from the state and other 
sources are sufficient to maintain such a 
term without a reduction of monthly 


| salaries for teachers. 


6. Legislation to reduce the cost of col- 
lecting school taxes. 

The proceeds of school taxes should be 
used for school purposes. It is therefore 
recommended that a fair rate be allowed 
for the collection of school taxes. 


7. Improvement to the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System to increase minimum and 
maximum benefits. We recommend no 
changes in the law governing investment of 
funds. 

Specific improvements suggested are: 
(1) To increase minimum benefits to $480 
on thirty years of service; (2) to increase 
the ceiling upon which contributions are 
made to $3,000 and the maximum benefits 
to $1,500; (3) to increase the rate of teach- 
ers contributions uniformly by one per 
cent; and (4) to make it possible for a 
teacher to retire after thirty years of service, 
regardless of age. 


8. Permission to levy a special school 
building tax of not to exceed 50 cents. 


9. The establishment of a state revolv- 
ing fund from which loans may be made to 
local boards of education at a low rate of 
interest to assist in the purchase of school 
busses. 


10. This program will cost money. 
Other states have solved the problem 
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through a sales tax; therefore, we urge the 
passage of a sales tax in Kentucky for the 
purpose of adequately financing this educa- 
tion program and health and welfare 
services. 


Our Retirement System 


It has been nearly a decade since the 
state made its first appropriation to the 
Teachers’ Retirement System of Kentucky. 
In that period of time only minor changes 
and improvements have been made in the 
law, yet as all are aware, the cost of living 
has skyrocketed. Because of these facts, 
the Kentucky Education Association is re- 
questing the Kentucky General Assembly 
to increase the minimum benefits for 
thirty years of service to $480 per year 
and to make the maximum benefits $1,500 
per year. In addition, the Association is 
requesting legislation to make it possible 
for a teacher to retire after thirty years of 
service, regardless of age. To pay for 
these increased benefits, it is proposed to 
raise the ceiling upon which the contribu- 
tions of members is based to $3,000 and to 
increase the rate of contributions by mem- 
bers, uniformly by one per cent. The in- 
creased contributions by teacher members 
would, of course, require additional match- 
ing contributions by the state. In view 
of the present high cost of living and the 
meager benefits now paid under the state 
retirement system, the justness and fair- 
ness of the K.E.A. proposals should be 
obvious to all concerned. 


According to Mr. N. O. Kimbler, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Retirement System, 
1,101 teachers have retired since the in- 
auguration of the system. Of this number, 
186 have died. The retired group ranges 
from 50 to 89 years in age with the largest 
number being age 71. Life expectancy at 
age 71 is 13.81 years. 








On July 1 of this year, 115 were ap- 
proved for retirement. The average age of 
this group is 66-plus years. The average 
annuities range from $100 to $868.80 per 
year, the general average being $401.72. 
The typical annuitant was credited with 
25 years of prior service and 7 years of 
subsequent service. The total contribu- 
tions made by these 115 teachers to the 
retirement system amounted to about 
$50,000, and they will receive about $544,- 
297 in retirement benefits according to 
tables used by the retirement system. 
Thus, it is necessary for the retirement 
system to add $10 to every $1 con- 
tributed by the 115 members retiring this 
year. This is due to the large number of 
years of teaching experience of these re- 
tired members prior to the establishment 
of the retirement system for which the 
system must bear the entire cost. Eventu- 
ally, when all teachers with prior service 
credit have retired the members will be 
paying one-half the cost of anticipated 
annuities and the retirement system will 
pay the other half. 

In October, Mr. Kimbler released some 
very interesting facts based upon replies 
to a questionnaire sent to annuitants of 
the retirement system. Some of the more 
significant facts are given below. They 
should be heartening and encouraging to 
all of us. 


Fifteen per cent of the retired teachers 
are employed for pay; 81 per cent are 
taxpayers, and 5 per cent of this group 
report that they pay income tax; 84 per 
cent report that they help with the house- 
keeping, many work on the farm, and a 
high percentage have a flower or vegetable 
garden; 86 per cent attend church regu- 
larly, and 53 per cent are members of one 
or more clubs; 30 per cent report that 
they are entirely dependent upon their 
annuity; 74 per cent own or have a life 
interest in their homes. Replies concerning 
health were about equally divided between 
excellent or good and fair or poor. 
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Sixty-two per cent stated that they could 
use to advantage an increase in annuity, 
Many wanted increases for others rather 
than for themselves. Others desired larger 
annuities to be able to receive better 
medical attention, have a better standard 
of living, educate others, travel, repair the 
home, and do other worthwhile things. 
Fifty-six per cent of those reporting made 
suggestions for changes and improvements 
in the retirement law. 

Mr. Kimbler, in expressing appreciation 
to all who were able to help with the 
survey, stated that the information and 
suggestions which he received are a valu- 
able contribution to the ongoing and im- 
provement of the retirement system. 


HERE’S A WORD OF WARNING to all 
Moms and Dads: Accidents are the great- 
est kid-killers in America! 

According to the 1949 edition of the 
National Safety Council’s statistical year- 
book, “Accident Facts,” accidents far out- 
rank any of the more generally feared 
childhood diseases as a cause of death 
among children 1-to-14 years old. 

There were 10,731 accidental deaths in 
that age group in 1947—three times more 
than were claimed by pneumonia, the 
next most important cause of death. And 
accidents caused 42 times as many deaths 
as polio. 





Our Cover 


The cover photograph this month 
is by H. Armstrong Roberts, 4203 
Locust Street, Philadelphia 4, Penn- 
sylvania. It was furnished the Ken- 
tucky School Journal by the Rural 
Editorial Service, Chicago, Illinois. 
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GETTING THE MOST 
from the READING PROGRAM 


To GET THE MosT from reading experience 
a number of principles must guide us if 
we achieve acceptable goals in reading 
instruction. One of the first principles to 
be observed is that the child must see 
purpose in his reading, as well-expressed 
incentive will direct the reading process 
and give training in speedy reading. For 
example, the center of interest may be a 
study of animals. Strong motives spe- 
cifically given one at a time and developed 
slowly and carefully will train the child 
in skimming, in selecting and evaluating 
content, and in organizing his thinking. 
Many times a child does not know how to 
think relatedly, and if his response shows 
that he is off the topic, his classmates will 
tell him about it immediately, and better 
thinking in the future will ensue. 

One child may turn to a science book to 
prove or disprove a point when specific 
purposes exist, while another recognizes 
that an encyclopedia is a valuable instru- 
ment in giving him information additional 
to that supplied in his text. Of course 
children must see the reason for searching 
for the facts and know they will be useful 
if real values are derived, and definite 
periods must be arranged for discussion 
and sharing. A child’s interests are in- 
creased and his power of observation is 
heightened by this sort of procedure. 


Ability Levels Must Be Regarded 


Unquestionably, we are devoting more 
and more attention to the different ca- 
pacities of children at any one grade level. 
Starting in first grades, teachers observe 
this principle, and supply books rarfging 
from pre-primer to a third-grade level, and 
this practice should continue throughout 
school life. In almost any first grade room 
one may observe a first grade pupil read- 
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MARY BROWNING 


Miss Browning, the author of this timely 
article, has had a wide and varied experi- 
ence in public school work. She has taught 
in the rural schools of Todd County, in the 
primary grades in the Louisville City 
Schools, in the State Teachers College at 
West Chester, Pennsylvania; has served as 
critic teacher at Western State College, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, and as supervisor 
in the kindergarten and primary grades in 
Norfolk, Virginia. At present she is Super- 
visor of Kindergarten-Primary Education in 
the Louisville Schools. She possesses the 
A.B. degree from Peabody College and the 
M.A. degree from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 

Miss Browning is a co-author of the Friend- 
ly-Hour Series and an English Workbook for 
the fifth grade. She has just completed a 
new textbook entitled Adventuring with 
Pioneers, which was given a most favorable 
review in the Christian Science Monitor on 
September 10, 1949. 


» 
ing from a second or a third grade book 
to make a contribution. Conversely, third 


graders may find it necessary to read from 
a first or second grade book. 
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Test results, while valuable in helping 
us find a child’s needs, do not tell the 
whole story. Other factors, such as social 
background, health, emotional status, and 
such, are kept in mind. All factors must be 
regarded. 


A Balance in Method Is Necessary 


In the instructional work, no one par- 
ticular method is used today. The sight 
method is only one brief approach to learn- 
ing how to read. True, in the start, the 
teacher must tell the new words, but she 
also uses pictures to elicit the words from 
the children. Symbols are used sparingly 
in the first few lessons, and the content may 
seem very bare to an adult, but the pic- 


.tures, rich in content and child-appeal, 


carry the plot and furnish rich oppor- 
tunities for discussion, as well as give clues 
for word recognition. Soon, pictures have 
less significance, and are not so important. 


Early, the phonics method is made use 
of. As soon as children observe differences 
or likenesses in words, and this varies with 
pupils, exercises in word analysis are be- 
gun. One bright child often initiates it, by 
saying, “That word starts like my name,” 
or he may comment, “Me and my look just 
alike; I get them mixed up!” Praise is 
given instantly, and soon numerous chil- 
dren are looking for words that look or 
sound alike. This is a motivated start in 
phonics that is accompanied by daily les- 
sons in ear-training, as well as visual dis- 
crimination. Excellent teaching aids in the 
nature of manuals and workbooks ac- 
company the basic readers, and they are 
of inestimable value in the program of 
building word power. To read well, one’s 
ears must be trained well to hear differ- 
ences in sounds. It has been observed that 
where the teacher employs the use of these 
exercises systematically, day by day, the 
pupils’ skills in doing independent reading 
mount rapidly. 


Structural analysis is emphasized, too, 
where children search for the root forms 
in the larger word, letting prefixes and 
suffixes help also. And encouraging the 
child to get the word from the context is 
considered the best way of all! A combi- 
nation of all four methods is in use every- 
where, where children are getting the most 
out of their learning experience. 

After pupils have basic training experi- 
ence they are ready to apply it in other 
books. Some publishers furnish so-called 
“Independent Readers” that are designed 
to strengthen abilities in using new ma- 
terial with little or no assistance from the 
teacher. Through word analysis, structural 
and phonetic, the learner gets considerable 
mastery of word-attack skills. 


Methods Concerned with How 
Things Are Learned 


Teachers today are more concerned with 
how things are learned than with what is 
being learned. Standards are placed on 
wall charts as certain skills and attitudes 
are achieved. In one first grade, the fol- 
lowing items were given prominence: 


OUR READING CLUB 
We are learning: 


1. To select the right books. 


2. To find what we want to read and talk about 
ourselves. 


8. To skim or read quickly. 

4, To use different words when we talk. 
5. To share what we have found. 

6. To listen carefully to others. 

7. To make good comments. 

8. To remember the important things. 


Older children talk glibly of objectives 
in this way: 


1. We are reading widely and enlarging ou 
vocabularies. 

2. We are reading more fluently because we are 
phrasing better. 

3. We pronounce our words more clearly. 


4. We are learning better habits of attacking 
new words through finding the syllables, using 
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a dictionary, and letting words in the sentence 
_ help us. 
5. Now, we can summarize and organize what 
we read. 
6. We know how to skim and remember better. 


Yes, school today sends children out 
courageously to explore and discover 
things. in many ways. One boy, going 
home with notebook in hand, approached 
a stranger just outside his school yard, 
and gathered enough information from 
her to answer three questions in his assign- 
ment for the next day. Her information 
heightened his interest and induced more 
intelligent reading on the subject. Later, 
the class visited the stranger’s home and 
a real friendship started that enriched 
everyone's experience in better under- 
standing and finer appreciation. 


Books Are Important Too 


Times change, so must subject matter. 
Living conditions vary, and this is taken 
into account in our reading textbooks. Old- 
time readers were written on an adult 
level, and stifled children’s interests by 
drawing too heavily on content intended 
for mature minds. They leaned too heavily 
on the premise that all selections must 
contribute to moral growth. This is not 
a bad idea, if the content is not didactic 
or preachy. Luckily, today’s books furnish 
idealistic content, but are not “teachery.” 
Personality development is the main ob- 
jective, and they provide incidents that 
tum on everyday points of conduct, such 
as not being officious; being gracious in 
accepting and giving criticism or help; 
taking turns, life is give-and-take; gratitude 
for favors received; and appreciation of 
others’ rights. Manuals accompany these 
supplementary readers that point up the 
hidden implications in attractive ways. 


‘Books of this kind help us meet present- 


day problems of living, while they are 
giving us much pleasure in reading. 
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Today’s books broaden children’s out- 
looks and insights. Informative material 
in history, science, geography, and health 
is balanced with intriguing story material 
that develops dramatic ability and imagi- 
nation in children. Perhaps more em- 
phasis is needed in developing dramatic 
skill in children, as children’s speech is 
not as perfect as it should be. And more 
stress should be placed on poetry appreci- 
ation. Today’s librarians say that children 
do not ask for poetry books as they should. 


Little Newspapers in Use 


Children’s interest in books is often 
transferred to the reading of little news- 
papers. This habit often originates in their 
own school publications. Used as moti- 
vating vehicles for securing creative writ- 
ing skills, the little papers tend to promote 
extra reading that has far-reaching value. 
The child’s interests and needs in science, 
travel and communication, current events, 
as well as local happenings, are taken care 
of well, and permanent reading habits are 
often started at this point. 


Audio-Visual Aids Help Materially 


Further reading activity is stimulated 
through the use of films, film strips, edu- 
cational moving pictures, and all audio- 
visual aids. While they may be used for 
launching a unit of study, they often prove 
helpful in clarifying and enlarging con- 
cepts in a follow-up program, and are 
most beneficial. 


Teachers of Reading Are 
Better Prepared Today 


Records kept of teachers who attend 
summer workshops and Reading Confer- 
ences, and who subscribe to Yearbooks on 
Reading and read stimulating magazines, 
where better techniques are advocated, 
show that there is more concern today 
than ever before for improved instructional 
practice in reading. 





The teacher’s interest in child develop- 
ment, too, has carried her far along her 
way and enabled better understanding of 
the problems confronting us. With revived 
concern for devising better plans in child 
development in all areas, she attacks her 
non-reader cases somewhat as a physician 
does his problems in corrective work, and 
tries to discover the causes of the trouble. 
Often it is found that it is not because of 
poor techniques in her teaching, but be- 
cause the behavior is symptomatic of 
something much worse. Hence, she goes 
about finding and treating the cause, not 
the symptom, which may be an emotional, 
social, or mental conflict. Often the prob- 
lem is one of poor eyesight. 

Parents are interested greatly, and are 


making real contributions. Many attend 
these work conferences and start study 
groups in their schools. 

In summarizing, it can be said that 
while we're learning better ways, striving 
after finer understandings, co-operating in 
recognizing that the teaching of reading 
is a continuous thing on all levels, supply- 
ing a variety of methods and materials, we 
must at the same time struggle for smaller 
classes, more schoolroom space, and see 
to it that children are ready for reading 
before being forced into this difficult 
process. Then, and only then, will we be 
getting the most out of all learning ex- 
periences in the language arts, while we 
are aiming ultimately at a_ well-rounded 
personal development of the child. 


REVIEWS OF PREVIEWS 


THE RATINGS of certain 
selected films listed in 
this issue are available 
from the preview files 
of the Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Materials, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 
These films are not 
necessarily in the film 
collection of the Uni- 
versity but represent their evaluation of 
recently released films. Evaluations on 
other films may be had from the Bureau 
upon request. 


Film Title: 
Length: 


Producer: Religious Film Association, 45 Astor 
Place, New York 3, New York. 


Synopsis: A literal, beautiful cinematic interpre- 
tation of the creation, according to the St. 
James Bible. Narrator reads Genesis as 
screen intreprets words with motion pictures. 
Creates awesome, majestic setting with splen- 
did scenes and stirring musical background. 


“Creation According to -Genesis.” 


10 minutes. Sound, Color. 


GORDON C. GODBEY 
University of Kentucky 


Major purposes for which this film could be used: 
Visualize start of Bible; create interest in 
Bible reading. 

Recommended level: Primary, elementary, junior 
high, senior high, college, adult. 

Sound: Good. Photography: Excellent. 

Special strengths or weaknesses: Stars slightly 
unreal, but picturization of words excellent. 
Strength gained in film by indirect presenta- 
tion of men. 

General estimate of the film: Excellent. 

Film Title: “Indian Cowboy.” 


Length: 11 minutes. Sound, Color. 
Producer: Educational Film Laboratory, Office 
of Indian Affairs, U. S. Indian School, Santa 


Fe, New Mexico. 


Synopsis: A survey of the history of plains In- 
dians and their confinement on reservations. 
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The disappearance of buffalo left poverty. 
In 1934 the Indian Agency bought cattle 
from the drought areas, loaned them to the 
Indians. 8,000 families now have profitable 
herds. Indians are advised to borrow cattle 
instead of leasing land. 


Major purposes for which this film could be used: 
Show how government has helped Indians 
through cattle; show how Indians went 
down economically without help. 


Recommended level: Senior high, college, adult. 
Sound: Good. Photography: Good. 
General estimate of the film: Good. 


Film Title: “What Is Soil.” 
Length: Sound, B&W. 


Producer: Films Inc., 830 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, New York. 


Synopsis: Bobby wonders if he can make soil, 
and make beans grow in it. Through simple 
and understandable action, Bobby carries on 
experiments which help him understand how 
soil has been forming over the centuries. He 
learns the composition of soil, its contribution 
to plant growth, and the dependence of man 
on soil. 


10 minutes, 


Major purposes for which this film could be used: 
Show how soil is formed, and eroded; teach 
man’s dependence on soil; interest children 
in experiments in science. 


Recommended level: Primary, elementary. 


Sound: Good. Photography: Good. 


Special strengths or weaknesses: Simplifies natural 
processes to the point of understandability 
for children. 


General estimate of the film: Excellent. 


Film Title: “We Make a Fire.” 
Sound, B&W. 


Producer: Films Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, New York. 


Synopsis: Three children and their father go on 
a picnic. Their difficulty in lighting a camp- 
fire leads to a discussion of fire, and what it 
is. Tommy, the youngest, nearly sets a forest 
fire, and learns a lesson in safety. He also 
understands now how water cools the burn- 
ing sticks, and how dirt shuts off their air. 


Length: 10 minutes. 


Major purposes for which this film could be used: 
Teach basic facts about fire; teach fire safety; 
encourage interest in combustion and related 
phenomena. 
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Recommended level: Primary, elementary. 
Sound: Good. Photography: Good. 


Special strengths or weaknesses: Opportunity for 
teaching scientific facts arises naturally. 
Science seems a natural part of living. 
Safety lesson is also taught. 


General estimate of the film: Excellent. 


Film Title: “Your Movie Camera and How To 
Use It.” 


Length: 10 minutes. Sound, B&W. 


Producer: Hollywood 35mm Film Co., 6060 Sun- 
set Boulevard, Hollywood 28, California. 


Synopsis: Joe, a “hammateur” movie maker, does 
it all wrong, so the narrator can show us 
the right way. Focusing, framing, setting 
aperture, panning and selecting number of 
frames per second are shown. 


Major purposes for which this film could be used: 
Teach basic movie camera operation. 


Recommended level: Junior high, senior high, 


college, adult. 
Sound: Good. Photography: Good. 


General estimate of the film: Fair to good. 


Film Title: “The Kentucky Project of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority.” 


Sound, Color. 


Producer: Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Services, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Synopsis: A record of the 1938-45 construction 
of the Kentucky dam on the Tennessee River 
making the world’s largest man-made lake. 
Purposes of the dam are explained. De- 
tached pictures show removal of great over- 
burden; preparing materials for concrete 
work; clearing of reservoir; making of fills; 

etc. Amazing use of huge machines. Effect 
on highways and railways shown. Social 
effects briefly mentioned. 


Length: 21 minutes. 


Film 


Major purposes for which this film could be used: 
Show construction of this huge dam; use 
with engineering students to show operations 
and stimulate interest; show how man can 
change nature. 


Recommended level: Senior high, ‘college, adult. 
Sound: Good. Photography: Good. 


Special strengths or weaknesses: Some panning 


too fast and jerky. 
General estimate of the film: Good. 











GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 
In Secondary Schools 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS ARTICLE is to consider 
the importance of guidance and counseling 
in the secondary schools. The aim is to 
point out the “why” of guidance and dis- 
cover how counselors can help and are 
helping the adolescent youth discover his 
own talents in comparison with his oppor- 
tunities. We should be concerned with 
the methods by which the counselor can 
most effectively help each student prepare 
to live a well-balanced life and contribute 
his part to society. 

Guidance in the high school should be 
a process of self realization. The counsel- 
or’s task is to assist the student in laying 
the basis for the maximum realization of 
his capacities. The counselor shares the 
responsibility of the therapist who must 
be alert to mend that which has been 
broken and the educator who must be alert 
to the latent as well as the obvious. There 
is no place in guidance for sarcasm or 
destructive criticism or the philosophy of 
defeatism. However, there may be a need 
for the student to modify his plans. And, 
guidance today serves the whole child. The 
counselor must deal with the problems re- 
lating to academic work, recreation, social 
life, civil responsibility, health, vocations, 
economic situations, discipline, and any 
other problems, large or small, in which 
the student needs help. 


Some may ask, “Why must we have so 
much more emphasis on guidance today?” 
It must be considered an integral part of 
the on-going process of modern education. 
While the high school of 1900 was little 
concerned with the concept of guidance, 
the school of today must be concerned— 
first, because of its setting. The elementary 
school enrollment increased only 50 per 
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O. B. DABNEY 


The author of this interesting article, O. 
B. Dabney, is chairman of the division of 
Education and Psychology and _ general 
supervisor of student teaching at Asbury 
College, Wilmore, Kentucky. He has had 
a rich experience in public school work in 
Kentucky, and for the past nine years has 
been engaged in college work, serving for 
six and one-half years as dean and presi- 
dent of the Ashland Junior College, Ash- 
land, Kentucky. Mr. Dabney possesses the 
A.B. degree from the University of Ken- 
tucky, the M.A. degree from Columbia 
University and the Ph.D. degree from 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 


cent between 1890 and 1940, but the high 
school enrollment ‘increased 3,253 per 
cent. Today, the high school students are 
practically a complete cross-section of 
society—thus, there are numerous problems 
in the ordinary high school. This increased 
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enrollment broadens the challenge con- 
fronting educators. 

Another reason why the need for guid- 
ance is so great is the departmentaliza- 
tion of the secondary school. Under this 
setup the school comes in close contact 
with the students only from these special- 
ized academic angles—except in the case 
of failure or bad discipline. Such an or- 
ganization is non-personal. Guidance takes 
a personal interest. The pupil needs to 
be guided in the modern curriculum. As 
one writer aptly says, “If the student is 
turned loose to choose his own courses, 
the result may be educational disaster or 
mental indigestion.” Our complex and 
changing social order is another reason for 
guidance and counseling. The adolescent 
pupil needs help in making the proper 
adjustments in society. 

One of the large cities in Ohio has a 
very effective guidance and counseling 
setup in its public school system. A def- 
initely defined educational and vocational 
guidance program begins in the eighth 
grade. The purpose is to help the pupils 
make the necessary adjustments and choice 
within the school so that they may be 
better prepared to meet the problems 
which they will face upon leaving school. 
A group of trained counselors and deans 
accept major responsibility for guidance 
work. However, the classroom teachers 
contribute their part to the counseling pro- 
gram. It is the counselor who co-ordinates 
the many guidance activities carried on 
within the school. 

The counselors are part of the school 
staffs, serving one or more schools depend- 
ing upon the pupil load and enrollment. 
For example, there are two counselors in 
one large four-year comprehensive high 
school, while one counselor, on the other 
hand, serves the eighth grades of eleven 
smaller elementary schools. There is one 
supervisor of counseling services who in 
co-operation with the principals is respon- 
sible for the general supervision of the 
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program. In the year 1947-48 each coun- 
selor, on the average, conferred with 500 
pupils. In addition to these special con- 
ferences, each counselor performed many 
shorter services for a large number of 
pupils. These so-called “brief contacts” 
averaged 3,553 for each counselor. In ad- 
dition, each counselor made 325 contacts 
with school and social agencies; 726 con- 
tacts with parents, in addition to letters 
sent to parents. Counselors on the average 
each had 31 group conferences and taught 
22 class periods during the year. 


The principal services of the counselors 
in this school system relate to: 


1. Problems of individual pupils 


2. Guidance in relation to the curriculum 
and school organization 


Use of community resources 


Gathering and making available guid- 
ance information concerning the in- 
dividual pupil 


Beginning in the eighth grade, a special 
counseling record is prepared for each 
pupil. This summarizes important data 
which include the results of psychological 
tests, teachers’ estimates, information from 
social agencies, and forms filled out by the 
pupil himself concerning his family, his 
special interests and abilities. Some of the 
many duties of the counselor concerning 
the individual student are: 


Attendance and discipline 


Programs for new students 
Pupils wishing to drop subjects 
Follow-up on students changing schools 


Recommending and assigning pupils 
to summer school 


Classifying pupils for and 


classes 


grades 


Administering and 
logical tests 


scoring psycho- 


Health programs 
(Continued on page 42) 











Old Mether Goose 


MoruHeER Goosz is not a legend, but a vital, 
living reality that reaches from early child- 
hood to old age. Mother Goose is the sum 
and substance of inherited desire on the 
part of the child for harmony, understand- 
ing, humor, speech development, inner 
expression, and the development of the 
human ego, that mysterious attribute im- 
parted by the Master of Life to his chil- 
dren. A child who has been so unfortunate 
as never to have had the blessings of 
Mother Goose bestowed on him by par- 
ents, teacher, or playmates indeed has 
traveled the barren desert of “Lost Joy” 
and will carry the shadows of “Twilight 
Valley” throughout life’s span. 


Until we know better the workings of 
the mind of childhood, Mother Goose will 
be a force like unseen electricity—doing a 
mighty work in and on the mind and soul 
development—and all we know is that it 
just happens. Mother Goose furnishes food 
for the appetite that craves music, poetry, 
humor, expression, growth, adventure, ro- 
mance, and harmony and provides a com- 
mon living ground that helps keep man- 
kind kinfolks. 


The songs of Mother Goose are recited 
or sung by childhood, creating understand- 
ing of the things of life. “The Farmer in 
the Dell” gives to the inquisitive child- 
mind the key word “Farmer” that opens 
up a vista for future associations. For 
humor we find “Diddle, Diddle Dumpling 
—My Son John” going to bed with his 
stockings on and one shoe off and one 
shoe on. The fact that son John went to 
bed with his stockings on and one shoe 
on is out of the ordinary from the stand- 
point of most children, whose parents have 
trained them differently. 


For a story of adventure and excitement 
let us sing, “Ding Dong Bell.” The tragedy 
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W. M. WATKINS 


Mr. Watkins has had a long and rich ex- 
perience in educational work in Kentucky. 
After teaching several rural schools, he be- 
came principal of the Golden Pond school 
and later served in the same capacity at 
Liberty, Kings Mountain, and Albany. He 
has been superintendent of Casey County 
Schools since 1926. Mr. Watkins secured 
his training at Cumberland College, Union 
College, Bowling Green Business University, 
Western Kentucky State College, University 
of Kentucky, and Eastern Kentucky State 
College. He holds an A.B. degree from 
the latter institution. Mr. Watkins wrote 
a history of Casey County which was pub- 
lished in 1938. 


of Pussy being put in the well by Little 
Tommy Green and being rescued by Little 
Tommy Stout and the conclusion, “What 
a naughty boy that, to drown poor Pussy 
Cat, who ne’er did any harm, but killed 
all the mice in his father’s barn,” perhaps 
may sow the seeds of sympathy in the 
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mind of the little child that later will 
flower into a more beautiful life. 


_“Bye Baby Bunting” is a sample of pure 
child-emotion-appeal, not quite under- 
standable by older folks. A child surely 
has an inherent capacity for poetry and 
music and some of the offspring of Mother 
Goose fills the bill. A favorite song that 
has excitement and humor, known to a 
host of the old and young is “Three Blind 
Mice.” Here we have action in the mice 
running and the farmer's wife cutting off 
their tails with the carving knife. The 
tune is near unforgetable. 

A Mother Goose song that links desire 
with reality is “I Fly So High.” To swing 
is a great feat for any tot. Many Mother 


Goose songs cannot be explained, but 
must be accepted as a part of our ancestral 
heritage. Mothers have many times sung 
that classic of the Kingdom of Babies— 
“Rock-a-bye Baby’—and let its soothing 
melody still the fret of a cross child and 
put it gently in the arms of Morpheus. 


Barren indeed is the soul of the child 
who never made the trip with Old Mother 
Hubbard to the cupboard to get a bone 
for the poor dog, and later see him smoke 
the pipe, dance the jig, feed the cat, and 
bow-wow to the dame. The’ same could 
be said of the Old Woman Who Lived in 
the Shoe. Perhaps we do not fully realize 
the educational values that Mother Goose 
possesses. It would be very interesting if 
we were able to measure the influences 
Mother Goose and her family of animals, 
funny people, odd characters, old men and 
women, flowers, food, vegetables, and 
grains have had on the development of 
the man-tribe. It would seem that the 
entire range of child living is embodied 
in the songs, riddles, poems, humor, and 
action. We could say that Mother Goose is 
the harp that makes divine music for child- 
hood; that it is the locksmith that opens 
the prison doors of darkness and allows 
the small souls to go out and grow in 
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the sunshine of the actions of life. The 
parents and teachers who do not make use 
of the music of Mother Goose in training 
the child, give the child a stone instead of 
bread. 


“The Mulberry Bush,” “Polly Put the 
Kettle On,” and similar songs, make 
brothers and sisters out of children and 
leave their lesson of play-together and 
co-operation. 


“Jack and Jill,” “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb,” “Little Boy Blue,” “Simple Simon,” 
“Little Jack Horner,” “Old King Cole,” 
“Three Little Kittens,” and many other 
gems are vital in speech development. 
Words join words; they multiply, meanings 
become clearer and the life of the child 
becomes richer and fuller because Mother 
Goose lives in the world. 


What the Bible is to the devout Chris- 
tian, Mother Goose is to childhood. My 
first great trip was made with the cow 
that jumped over .the moon and my first 
laugh was when the dish ran away with 
the spoon. The same is the experience of 
many. 


Let us all pay homage to the music and 
songs of Mother Goose which have so 
nobly soothed and developed the mind 
and soul of our children. Like some tall 
mountain in the literary world stands 
Mother Goose with an eternal halo of glory 
that will be forever cherished by old and 
young alike. So long as the God-given 
emotions remain in the human _ breast— 
Mother Goose will stand “Queen of Child- 
hood’s Realm.” 


AMONG THE NEW SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS in Kentucky are the following: Oran 
P. Lawler, Leitchfield, Grayson County 
Schools; W. O. Anderson, Shepherdsville, 
Bullitt County Schools; C. J. Patterson, 
Harrodsburg, Mercer County Schools; and 
J. D. Rayburn, Providence Independent 
School District. 











re Pook LOoKs 


Reviews by A. J. BEELER 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Little-or-Nothing from Nottingham, by Mar- 
guerite Henry and Wesley Dennis. Whittlesey 
House, $2. Very young readers will want to hear 
more than once this story of a performing dog 
with a traveling circus. It has everything to 
recommend it, including entertaining pictures. 


900 Buckets of Paint, by Edna Becker. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, $1.50. Children of 4-7 will clamor 
for more of the adventures of this old woman, 
her cats, donkey, and cow. It took 900 buckets 
of paint to furnish the kind of home they all 
wanted, but they had a wonderful time doing it. 


Little Galoshes, by K. and B. Jackson. The 
Night Before Christmas, by C. C. Moore. Simon 
and Schuster, 25 cents each. These little Golden 
Books will become immediate favorites with very 
young children. They are modern, amusing, and 
colorfully illustrated. 


And So The Wall Was Built, by I. M. McPher- 
son. Good News to Tell, by F. M. Taylor. My 
Book About Jesus, by Esther Freivogel. Holiday 
for Helpers, by D. W. Andrews. Westminster 
Press, 65 cents. Having a religious flavor, this 
collection of books for 4-7 year olds has many 
fine points of recommendation. Each tells an in- 
teresting story beautifully illustrated in color. 


World Round, by Inez Hogan. Dutton, $1.75. 
Of unusual interest and content is this travel book 
for the 4-to-8 year olds. A sea lion and a whale 
set out to judge the size of the world. They meet 
various animals in all parts of the world and 
learn two significant facts: the world is truly 
small and all of its creatures are independent. 


Poppet, by Margot Austin. Dutton, $1.25. 
Here is the perfect bedtime story for very young 
readers. It is the story of Poppet, a little boy 
who liked to hunt, and his dog and cat, Puttle 
and Puttler. 

Pogo’s Sea Trip, by Jo and Ernest Norling. 
Holt, $1.50. Boys of 8 to 12 will find special 
pleasure with this book about boating, which 
teaches many ideas and words in addition to a 
story which never lags. 
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Kiki Dances, by Charlotte Steiner. Doubleday, 
$1.25. Little girls of 3 to 6 will come back for 
more than one hearing of the story of a little 
girl who loved to pretend and of her everyday 
adventures. It will be especially interesting to 
those children who are being introduced to danc- 
ing classes. 

Little Bruin, by Haaken Christensen. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, $1. When the Bruin family woke 
up too early from their winter nap, they got lost 
in a snowstorm and ended up in a_ hunter’ 
cabin. What happened to them there will delight 
the 4-to-7 year olds. 

Nappy Is a Cowboy, by Inez Hogan. Dutton, 
$1.25. Nappy was a little boy whose imagination 
frequently led him into reality. This is what 
happened to him when he decided to be a real 
cowboy. Amusing and colorful for the 4-to-8’s, 

Freddy Plays Football, by Walter R. Brooks. 
Knopf, $2.50. A pig who can play football is an 
interesting character, and so is this story which 
will become an immediate favorite with boys of 
8 to 12. It follows the high standard of enter- 
tainment set by its predecessors in the series. 


Kristie and the Colt, by Emma L. Brock. 
Knopf, $2. Here is an interesting group of stories 
of everyday events on a modern farm. Boys and 
girls of 8-10 everywhere will want to read or 
hear them more than once, 


Arithmetic Can Be Fun, by Munro Leaf. Lip- 
pincott, $1.75. An excellent combination of fun 
and learning is provided in this latest “fun” book 
written and illustrated by Leaf. His ideas are 
very sound ones and likely to be emulated by a 
number of teachers. For children of 5-7. 


Silver Spurs for Cowboy Boots, by Shannon 
Garst. Abingdon-Cokesbury, $2. This is an ex- 
cellent story for boys and girls of the middle 
grades. It gives the West a good, authentic 
treatment and relates a superior story. 

Su Won and Her Wonderful Tree, by Virginia 
Fairfax. Dutton, $2.50. Modern Korea is the 
setting of this especially good story which tells 
the background of the country and the life of an 
ambitious girl. For readers 8-12. 
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Primitive, by Gloria Hoffman. Dutton, $2.50. 
Prepared specifically for boys and girls of 8-11, 
this story of a little Mexican boy is so absorbing 
that it is likely to prove a family favorite. The 
full-page photographs throughout are particularly 
interesting. 


’ 

When Coyote Walked the Earth, by Corinne 

Running. Holt, $2. Here are fourteen Indian 

tales of the Pacific Northwest, based upon legends 

hundreds of years old. They are especially good 
for reading aloud. 


Kildee House, by Rutherford Montgomery. 
Doubleday, $2.50. Children of all ages will find 
delight in this animal story of the redwood coun- 
try. Children, animals, and unusual incidents vie 
with each other for high spots of interest. Illus- 
trations by Barbara Cooney match the high 
quality of the narrative. 


The Best Christmas, by Lee Kingman. Double- 
day, $1.50. Cape Ann is the setting of this story 
which re-emphasizes the true meaning of Christ- 
mas for readers of all ages. It is beautifully 
illustrated in black and white and is exactly the 
kind of book to keep for reading each Christmas. 


Read Me Another Story, compiled by the Child 
Study Association of America. Crowell, $2. 
Children of 2 to 6, and many much older, will 
come to regard this one of their favorite books. 
It is a group of more than forty poems and stories 
chosen by experts and having as a common de- 
nominator the quality of being pleasant to listen 
to. Recommended as a “must.” 


Our Town Has A Circus, by Marie McSwigan. 
Dutton, $2.50. The circus is only part of the fun 
of this superior story for grades 3-6. There are 
also a mystery, some rare excitement, and excel- 
lent characterization to recommend it. Especially 
good pictures by Peter Burchard. 


Bertie Makes A Break, by Henry G. Felsen. 
Dutton, $2.50. Junior High boys and girls will 
have only good things to say about the newest 
escapades of a friend of long standing. Bertie 
Poddle, fat and jolly, was desperate for money; 
and so he engaged in an enterprise that was very 
exciting and more profitable than he had antici- 
pated. Illustrated by Jane Toan. 


Trigger John’s Son, by Tom Robinson. Viking, 
$2.50. Action is the keynote of this story, pre- 
sented here in a new illustrated edition with 
eighty drawings by Robert McCloskey. It was 
first published fifteen years ago and has frequently 
been compared to Tom Sawyer. Trigger and the 
Goosetown gang should continue to be popular 
favorites, 
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Make It and Ride It, by C. J. Maginley. Har- 
court, Brace, $2. Older boys who have an apti- 
tude for making things will find this greatly to 
their liking. Detailed instructions, replete with 
diagrams, are given for the making of such things 
as bike trailers, jeeps, various kinds of racers, 
and a wide variety of toys. 


The Team, by Frank O’Rourke. Barnes, $2.50. 
Designed for teen-aged boys, this sport story will 
appeal to sports enthusiasts of all ages. The 
author trained with a big league ball team to 
learn all the details he needed for his story, and 
they are told in entertaining fashion. 


Treasure Mountain, by Evelyn Sibley Lampin- 
an. Doubleday, $2.50. Based on an old Indian 
legend, this tale should find immediate favor with 
boys and girls in the intermediate grades. It is 


the story of 14-year-old Haxie and his sister Irene 
and of their search for some long-hidden treasure. 
This they needed for themselves and for an old 
great-aunt who helped them. 


Hearts Courageous, by William Herman. Dut- 
ton, $2.50. Much information and _ inspiration 
will be gained by older boys and girls who read 
this collection of twelve biographical sketches of 
people who succeeded in spite of grave obstacles, 
They range in time from Demosthenes to Glenn- 
Cunningham and in variety from John Milton to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


His Country Was the World, by Hildegarde 
Hawthorne. Longmans, Green, $2.50. This bi- 
ography of Thomas Paine is so superior that no 
high school library should be without it. It is 
full of absorbing and authentic detail. 


Cradle of Our Nation, by Earl Welch. Holt, 
$2.50. This is the first of a projected series of 
stories of important and interesting cities of the 
United States. The history of Philadelphia is 
naturally an interesting one, and here it receives 
an unusually vivid and picturesque treatment, 


The Young Brahms, by Sybil Deucher. Dut- 
ton, $2.75. The biography of this famous musician 
reads like a pleasantly fabricated novel. It closes 
when the young composer is 16 and promises 
completion in a later volume. Several selections 
are included in music form. 


Prairie Printer, by Marjorie Medary. Long- 
mans, Green, $2.75. Rich in history and real 
adventure, this historical novel for high school 
readers deserves only words of the highest praise. 
It is the story of a 17-year-old printer who in 1856 
found life exciting and full of events to be re- 
membered. 


(Continued on page 44) 











Toward Better Teaching 


WHEN THE MippLE CUMBERLAND Educa- 
tion Association held its annual meeting in 
Somerset October 13-14 those who attended 
found something new in the way of edu- 
cational association meetings. Both teach- 
ers and administrators were of the opinion 
that even though their past meetings had 
been especially good, a different type 
meeting was needed—one in which the 
teachers would have an active part in 
deciding what would be discussed, how it 
would be discussed, and what the follow- 
up would be. 


It is necessary to go back to the early 
planning periods in order to understand 
the full background of this conference. 
When the elected officers and the repre- 
sentatives of the Kentucky Education 


Association and the State Department met 
several months ago to plan the conference, 
the decision was made to make this a 
“participation conference” rather than a 


“sit-and-listen conference.” From _ that 
planning meeting until the time the regular 
meeting was held, dozens of planning 
groups met, strengths and weaknesses of 
the plan were discussed, and a general 
over-all theme was agreed upon. The im- 
provement of instruction in the classroom 
on a practical, workable basis seemed to 
be the most needed theme for the area. 
“Toward Better Teaching” was agreed 
upon then as the central theme. With this 
decision made, the actual planning 
started. 


THE PLAN OF THE CONFERENCE 


The conference was so organized that 
those teachers with interest in the second- 
ary field could be placed in one of six 
different groups, and those with interest in 
the elementary field could be placed in 
one of seven different groups. The regis- 
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tration card was divided into two sections- 
one which designated the morning group 
and the other the afternoon group. Each 
section of the card gave the section num- 
ber and the place where the meeting would 
be held. By having this kind of organiza- 
tion, the groups were well divided and 
were of such a size that easy participation 
was made possible. Each interest group 
had a discussion leader, a recorder and at 
least three consultants in constant attend- 
ance. In addition to this, there were sev- 
eral other consultants-at-large who were 
called in when the discussion group felt 
there was need for special help. 
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LEADERS AND CONSULTANT SERVICE 


The University of Kentucky College of 
Education, Eastern Kentucky State Col- 
lege, Union College, Berea College, Lind- 
sey-Wilson Junior College, and Campbells- 
ville College provided leadership for the 
conference. In addition to this, the school 
system of Oak Ridge, Tennessee, Jefferson 
County, the Department of Field Services 
of the K.E.A., and the State Department 
of Education had representatives present 
to give any assistance possible during the 
two-day conference. The textbook com- 
panies should be commended for their 
excellent co-operation and splendid con- 
sultant service. 


GENERAL MEETINGS 


Mr. Adron Doran, past president of the 
K.E.A.. and a graduate student at the 
University of Kentucky at the present time, 
gave the opening address on “What Con- 
stitutes Good Teaching.” After the address 
by Mr. Doran, the thirteen discussion 
groups met individually to begin their 


day's work. The morning session lasted 
for an hour and a half and the afternoon 


session for approximately two hours. On 
Saturday morning Miss Mary Elam spoke 
to the elementary teachers on “What Con- 
stitutes Better Teaching in the Elementary 
School.” At the same time a panel was 
held for the high school people on the 
same topic. After these two meetings a 
summary of the entire conference was 
presented to a joint meeting of elementary 
and secondary people. 


Discussion Topics 


Under the able leadership of the discus- 
sion leaders, each group started out by 
defining and clarifying the common prob- 
lems which confronted the individual 
members of the group. After the problems 
had been stated and defined, the remain- 
der of the period was spent in discussing 
possible solutions to each of the problems. 
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It was of noteworthy interest that the 
participants wanted a practical solution to 
their problem and one that would be ap- 
plicable to their own region. The central 
problems seemed to fall into about six 
main classes, and each one of these will 
be discussed briefly in the remainder of 
this article. : 


I. Overcrowded Conditions. The gen- 
eral idea that many of the schools had far 
too many pupils enrolled to be effectively 
taught was promoted over and over again. 
After a rather lengthy discussion it was 
agreed by those present that this was a 
problem that would require long-term 
planning and one that could probably be 
relieved to some extent in ten to fifteen 
years. It was a widely expressed belief 
that better roads, consolidation of schools 
and a new building program would all be 
necessary before this particular problem 
could be solved. Certainly it should be 
stated that without better roads, transpor- 
tation and consolidation would be prac- 
tically impossible in many sections of this 
area. All of this tied in with the general 
idea that more money was needed for 
building purposes if better buildings were 
to be provided which in turn would relieve 
the overcrowded conditions. 


II. Materials and Supplies. Another topic 
that was discussed in most of the groups 
was an economic problem and had to do 
with materials and supplies for the class- 
rooms. It was expressed on many occasions 
that administrators of this area were using 
their money wisely but there simply was 
not enough to provide adequate materials 
and supplies for an enriched instructional 
program. This, too, was a problem which 
would require added financial assistance 
and one which would not be solved in a 
short period of time.. A long-term planning 
program was recommended as the only 
possible solution to this kind of problem. 


[See next page 
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JAMES T. ALTON 


MR. ALTON was re-elected as a member 
of the K.E.A. Board of Directors for a new 
term of three years beginning July 1, 1950. 
Mr. Alton, principal of the Vine Grove 
High School, is also the N.E.A. Director 
for Kentucky. 





(Continued from preceding page) 


Ill. A Clear-cut and Well Defined Phi- 
losophy of Education. A central theme 
seemed to cut across each discussion 
group—one that was most pronounced in 
some cases and only slightly evident in 
others, but existent nevertheless—that the 
teachers of this area as a_ professional 
group were not sure what they were try- 
ing to do through their educational pro- 
gram. It was the stated opinion of many 
of the groups that added time should be 
spent in each school system to clearly de- 
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fine what they were attempting to do in 
the system. By way of illustration, some 
of the important questions raised which 
should fit into a statement of philosophy 
are: What do we believe about giving 
grades to the children of our school sys. 
tem? Should grades be given in the ele. 
mentary grades and if so, what constitutes 
a passing and failing grade? If grades are 
not given, what kind of report should be 
sent to the parent to show pupil progress 
or growth? When should a child be failed, 
if ever? Should the teachers in each build- 
ing understand what every other teacher 
is trying to do? What subjects are of most 
importance, if one can be classified as be- 
ing more important than another? What 
is the responsibility of the school in de- 
veloping citizenship? Should the high 
schools offer college preparatory courses 
when from eighty to eighty-five per cent 
of the high school graduates never go to 
college? What courses are considered 
college preparatory courses, if any? 

It can be seen from these questions that 
if school units will find the answers, to meet 
the need in their own school system, their 
teachers would benefit greatly through a 
development of a finer educational belief. 
This list of questions is not all-inclusive. 
It simply states a few of those that were 
raised during the two discussion periods. 


IV. Understanding of Child Growth and 
Development. Another central theme which 
was evident throughout the conference 
related specifically to an understanding of 
how children grow, develop, and lear. 
Many of the problems presented were 
symptomatic problems and for that reason 
were difficult to answer. Scores of teach- 
ers expressed the opinion that they did not 
know the basic and fundamental facts of 
child growth and development. Some of 
the questions which indicate the sincerity 
with which the teachers presented these 
problems are: How do I know when a child 
is ready to learn to read? Since we believe 
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that children are different individually, how 
do we determine these differences accu- 
rately? What can be done to promote bet- 
ter emotional and mental health of chil- 
dren? What kind of discipline is best and 
when should physical punishments be 
given, if ever? What are the important or 
basic needs of children and what can 
teachers do to meet them? What should 
be the attitude of teachers toward children 
who lie, steal, cheat, fight, etc.P From a 
discussion of these questions came a partial 
answer to the total problem which, when 
stated briefly, is: ‘Teachers Should Under- 
stand the Basic Needs of Children and 
Should Have Some Insight into the Tech- 
niques of Diagnosing and Meeting Needs 
of Children. 


The teachers felt that they should be 
assisted in learning to recognize some of 
the following basic needs of children: a) 
the need for love and affection; b) the need 
for a feeling of achievement and success; 
c) the need for a feeling of social and 
group security; d) the need for a feeling of 
belonging to the group. It was impossible 
in the limited time of the conference to dis- 
cuss these basic needs long enough to 
reach any conclusions, but many of the 
teachers and groups of teachers left the 
conference with the firm conviction that 
they would like to go back to their own 
school systems and work with their own 
teachers on developing a keener under- 
standing of children and how to meet some 
of their basic and fundamental needs. 


V. Teaching Basic or Tool Subjects. 
Even though the teachers were interested 
in many other aspects of child growth and 


| development, it seemed that there was 


more interest and more questions were 
raised on this particular subject than any 
other. Teachers were concerned about 
such questions as: When and how do I 
begin teaching spelling? What are the 
better methods for teaching reading? 
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MISS AUDREY MAUPIN 


MISS MAUPIN, supervisor in the Clinton 
County Schools, Albany, Kentucky, is the 
newly elected president of the Middle 
Cumberland Education Association. 





Should all children learn to read when they 
are six years old? How does a teacher 
develop a science program without science 
equipment? Is it advisable to have lan- 
guage-arts as a core unit or should the © 
subjects be taught separately? How does 
a teacher in a one-room school provide a 
program which will take care of individual 
differences? How much drill should be 
given in handwriting? Should accelerated 
readers and slow readers use the same text- 
books and if not, where are easier reading 
materials obtainable? 
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In this general field the consultants for 
the book companies gave invaluable as- 
sistance in answering questions, making 
suggestions and recommendations to the 
teachers. On the high school level, some 
of the same kind of questions were asked. 
Specifically, some teachers wanted to 
know: Does the high school teacher have 
any responsibility in teaching reading? 
Should the science teacher also be a teach- 
er of reading, spelling and handwriting? 
Should practical mathematics be offered in 
high school or should geometry and trig- 
onometry be required? While it was im- 
possible to give specific answers to these 
questions, a great deal of benefit was re- 
ceived through the discussion which cen- 
tered around them. 


VI. Guidance in the Elementary and 
Secondary Schools. There was not suf- 
ficient time to discuss guidance programs, 
but there was a decided interest in the 
topic, especially with high school teachers. 
It was expressed on several occasions that 
the reason for not having better guidance 
programs was that most teachers did not 
know how a guidance program should 
operate and what should be included in 
it. Questions were asked regarding voca- 
tional, educational, and social guidance. 
Even though it was considered to be im- 
portant, it was touched only lightly in the 
discussion periods. 


APPARENT BENEFITS FROM THIS TYPE 
CONFERENCE 


One of the most far-reaching benefits 
seems to be the feeling that this had been 
a successful experience in working together 
on common problems. Many statements 
have been made relative to democracy in 
education. This was an excellent example 
of democracy in action, as approximately 
1,000 teachers and administrators talked 
and planned together in a constructive, pro- 
fessional way. Another pronounced bene- 
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fit would come from the actual solution of 
problems that were either answered oy 
assistance given as to where answers could 
be found. Still another benefit should be 
received if those who attended continue 
to discuss and attempt to solve their own 
problems through organized in-service 
education. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The writer would like to recommend 
that each school system work on its own 
problems through an organized in-service 
training program for the remainder of this 
year. He would also like to recommend 
that the same type of conference be held 
again another year, but with specific prob- 
lems being considered rather than many 
general problems. These special problems 
should be‘an outgrowth of the conference 
just completed. Finally, he would like to 
recommend that at the close of the year 
each school system summarize in writing 
the professional improvements made dur- } 
ing the year due to the type program just 
completed. 

It can safely be stated that the consul- 
tants and visiting leaders were unanimous 
in their praise of Miss Nona Burress, 
Director of Field Service of the K.E.A; 
Miss Louise Combs, State Department of 
Education; and the officers of the Middle 
Cumberland Educational Association. It 
took real courage to attempt such an in- 
novation in educational conferences and 
these people should receive credit for do- 
ing an outstanding job. 


CARLOS OAKLEY, a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Kentucky Edv- 
cation Association, has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Union County Schools in 
order to accept a position as representative 
of the Charles Scribners’ Sons Publishing 
Company. Mr. Otha Edwards has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Oakley as superintendent of 
the Union County Schools. 
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The Forty-eight State School Systems 


Question: What does this study show td 
in regard to the increasing costs of educa- 


tion during the past ten years? FRANCIS S. CHASE, director of the Coun- 


cil of State Governments’ comprehensive 
Mr. Cuase: The report shows that ex- study of education in the states, answers 


penditures for public schools have in- questions put to him at a press conference. 
creased in all states since 1937-38. These The report on which this interview is based 
increases are due to the increased numbers is The Forty-Eight State School Systems, 


oe : a book of 256 pages, containing over 60 
of children attending schools and other gtr ec 


factors, including improved provisions for by the. Council of State Governments, 1313 
education in many school systems in all East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Ill. ($4.00 
states and in most school systems in a per copy.) 
number of states. The average current 
expenses (including interest) per pupil in * 
average daily attendance has advanced 
sharply in all states. For example, in Ala- sary to choose between the proposed levels 
ellie bama the advance _— from $34 in 1937- of public school support and solvency. The 
lente 38 to $99 m 1947-48; in Arizona, from $102 facts are that income in all states has risen 
to $211; in Connecticut, from $110 to $220; sharply in the last ten years. Although we 
"YSN Fin Ohio, from $94 to $178. The median for are supporting education at a somewhat 
— all states has more than doubled. In 1937- _ higher level today than ten years ago, we 
m na 38 it was approximately $82, while in 1947- are actually spending a much smaller per- 
, 48 it was $178. centage of our income for this purpose. In 
, ae 1937-38 over 3 per cent of the total income 
Pini Question: Isnt part of this imcreaseé ac- of the people was being set aside for pub- 
counted for by the decrease in the purchas- _ jie schools, whereas in 1947-48 only 2.3 per 


arress, s 
EA: ing power of the dollar? cent of income was earmarked for this 


oni Mr. Cuase: Much of it is. When the purpose. Every state except Florida has 
fiddle # Curent expense figures are adjusted by decreased the percentage of the income of 
in, It fy Consumer's Price Indices, the net gains are the people that is being allocated to pub- 
an in- jy Seen to be comparatively small. Practically jie schools. In our own state of Illinois, 
s and al of the net gain took place between state and local revenues for public schools 
or do- fg 141-42 and 1945-46 when the median of represented 3.2 per cent of the income of 


the adjusted state current expense per pupil ' 
- 1. 
rose from $85 to $105. Four states show not in 1937-38 and 1.4 per cent in 


an actual decrease in the adjusted current 
of the fe expense per pupil. They are California, 
- Edu- & Illinois, Nevada, and New York. 
supel- 
vols in Question: Are expenditures for educa- 
itative | {0n today a heavier burden on our econ- Mr. CuasE: Some states are in a better 
‘ishing Jy OMY than they were ten years ago? position to support their public schools 
s suc: Mr. CuasE: Many people seem to have than they were ten years ago. Yet wide 
ent of §} that impression. A well known newspaper differences still exist in the educational 
recently suggested that it might be neces- loads and in ability to support education. 
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Question: Is it true that increases in 
income have tended to equalize the ability 
of the states to support education? 
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GEORGE YATES 


MR. YATES, superintendent of schools, 
Versailles, Kentucky, was elected presi- 
dent at the annual convention of the Cen- 
tral Kentucky Education Association. 
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The states with the greatest numbers of 
children per thousand of the population 
tend to have the lowest ability to support 
education, and the states with the highest 
income per child tend to be the states with 
relatively small numbers of children in 
each thousand of population. 


For example, the six states with the 
greatest income per child of school age 
average only 172 children per thousand of 
the population, while the six states with 
the smallest income per child of school 
age average 266 children in each one thou- 
sand of the population. In other words, 
the six poorest states on the average have 
half again as many children in each thou- 
sand of the population, but they have less 
than one-third as much income per child 
as the six wealthy states. To make up for 
this handicap, they exert a greater effort 
and use 2.44 per cent of personal income 
for public schools as compared with 1.76 
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per cent for the wealthy states. In spite 
of this, they average only $100 current ex. 
pense per pupil in average daily attend. 
ance, as contrasted with $224 for the six 
states with the greatest ability to support 
education. Moreover, the states with the 
lightest educational load tend to replenish 
their populations by attracting persons who 
have been educated at the expense of the 
states with the heaviest educational loads 
and the least ability to support education. 


Question: What do you regard as the 
most important step toward improving the 
quality of educational opportunity of all 
our people? 

Mr. CHASE: 
sentials: 


The report lists six es- 


1. Provision for systematically obtaining and F “ 


studying the facts as a basis for policy decisions 
2. A state policy-making agency for education 

through which the will of the people may be 

voiced and the interests of the state protected 


8. Local administrative units of sufficient size ¥ 
to promote effective local control and to provide f 
appropriate educational opportunities at a reason- [7 


able’ cost 


4. Provisions calculated to assure high quality fi 
professional leadership for both state and local 


agencies 


5. Conditions conducive to maintaining well- : 
qualified staffs of teachers for all phases of ele- 


mentary and secondary education 

6. A system of financing that will provide 
sufficient funds and distribute them in such a way 
as to assure adequate educational opportunities 
for all and to encourage both sound administration 
and a high degree of local initiative. 

The evidence indicates that several states 
fall short in nearly all of these essentials, 
and that all states fall short to some extent 
in at least one. 


Question: What do you regard as the 
most important factor affecting the quality ¥ 
of education? 

Mr. Cuase: The quality of education in 
any state cannot rise above the character 
and competence of those who teach. It 
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follows that improved education may be 
expected only through finding ways of as- 
suring a sufficient supply of well qualified 
teachers. 


Question: What is the situation today 
in regard to the qualifications of teachers? 

Mr. CuaseE: An answer may be given 
partly in terms of the amount of college 
preparation of those now teaching. The 
forty-eight states report over 27,000 teach- 
ers with no college preparation at all, and 
over 110,000 with less than two years of 
college. Forty-one per cent of all teachers 
in elementary and secondary schools have 
less than four years of college. Illinois 
has nearly 2,500 teachers with no college 
preparation, Tennessee over 3,000, and 
Mississippi over 3,700. In Iowa, state 
authorities estimate that 51 per cent of the 
teachers have less than two years of col- 
lege preparation; Nebraska reports. over 
36 per cent with less than two years of 
college; and Massachusetts estimates that 
over 31 per cent of its teachers have less 
than two years of college. 


Question: In what kinds of school do 
most of these poorly prepared teachers 
work? 

Mr. Cuase: In the rural elementary 
For example, Minnesota reports 
nearly 4,500 teachers with less than two 
years of college, and all but 69 of these are 
employed in rural schools. Tennessee re- 
ports over 4,000, of which 3,800 are em- 
ployed in rural schools. Georgia reports 
1,800 with no college preparation, and all 
except 34 of these are in rural schools. 
Mississippi reports over 3,700 with no col- 
lege, and less than 250 of these are in urban 
school systems. 


Question: Is there much variation 
among the states in salaries paid teachers? 


Mr. Case: Average annual salaries of 
teachers, including principals and super- 
Visors, range from above $3,400 in New 
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E. D. BROWN 


MR. BROWN, superintendent of the Breck- 
inridge County Schools, Hardinsburg, Ken- 
tucky, is the newly elected president of the 
Fourth District Education Association. 


York down to less than $1,300 in Missis- 
sippi. Nearly half of the teachers in 
Arkansas were receiving annual salaries of 
less than $1,500 in 1947-48. Georgia re- 
ports 46 per cent in this low bracket; Ken- 
tucky, 54 per cent; North Dakota, 42 per 
cent; and Nebraska, 26 per cent. On the 
other hand, California, Nevada, and Wash- 
ington had no teachers receiving less than 
$2,400 in 1947-48, 


Question: What factors, other than sal- 
aries, seem to affect qualifications of 
teachers? 

Mr. Cuase: The size of school districts 
appears to be an important factor. The 
eight states having the highest percentages 
of teachers without college degrees are all 
states having very large numbers of dis- 
tricts employing nine teachers or fewer. 
Another factor seems to be the certifica- 
tion requirements and the way in which 
they are enforced. The quality of adminis- 

(Continued on page 40) 











“4 Teaecher’s Confession’ 


IN THE TECHNICAL SENSE teaching is not 
easily defined. For example, if a man im- 
parts knowledge he teaches. If he tells a 
truth not before known, he teaches. If he 
guides and directs in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, he teaches. In all these senses, the 
privilege is not very great; the field is not 
very inviting. What then should be done 
to remedy this situation? 

In the past, teachers had to yield to pres- 
sure groups who set up for them a low 
ideal of what their profession really was. 
The people of the community seemingly 
favored this sort of thing. They were 
satisfied to listen to the fact-tellers until 
it was almost impossible for a worthy 
teacher to secure employment. Favoritism 
literally drove the qualified out of the 
profession. The modest teacher gave way 
to the dolt who happened to belong to a 
dominant political party or was a relative 
of some board member. 


These facts may be unpleasant to state, 
but the real condition of things is well 
known to all who observed. 


Is it not a wonder then that youth still . 


look with skepticism upon the teaching 
profession, when they see daily their teach- 
ers seeking other fields of employment. 
This does not mean, however, that the 
teacher dislikes the profession; quite the 
contrary. But owing to the high cost of 
living the average teacher's salary, unless 
supplemented by a side line, is insufficient 
to be stretched over a period of twelve 
months. Through necessity then, it be- 
comes paramount that the teacher’s interest 


be divided. 


Baldwin once said, “So long as we pur- 
sue the ruinous policy of exacting a dollar's 
worth of work for fifty cents, just so long 
will we fail to secure efficient teachers. 
Talent commands its price. Adequate com- 
pensation,” he said, “is absolutely es- 
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MRS. ESTHER L. RUNYAN 


The author, Mrs, Runyan, holds an A.B. 
degree from the College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, and the M.A. 
degree from the University of Kentucky. 
She began her teaching career in the rural 
schools of Lee County, Kentucky, and has 
taught business subjects in both high school 
and in junior college. Since 1945, Mrs. 
Runyan has taught business courses in the 
Bardstown High School, 


sential in order to secure the most worthy 
men and women for the teaching pro- 
fession.” 


Too long has the error prevailed that 
anyone can teach. Teaching requires tal 
ent of the highest order. It was Philip who 
thanked the gods that Alexander was bom 
when he could have Aristotle for a teacher. 
Every child should have as much right to 
skilled instruction as the son of a king. 


In education, as in all else, our age is 
one of transition. The old or traditional 
scheme of education took its first rise after 
the sleep of the Middle Ages. Are we t0 
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continue that same pattern of education 
now? Are we satisfied to sit meekly by 
and again see the new science material be 
replaced by the old classroom, textbook 
method? Nonsense! If education is the 
good thing that it is said to be, is it not 
the duty of every citizen to join the great 
brotherhood of teachers in their fight for 
education. 

High sounding speeches about educa- 
tion are no longer necessary. It was 
Horace Mann, Thomas Arnold, Pestalozzi, 
and Aristotle who conceived the idea that 
heart-power alone was insufficient to carry 
on a program of education, and asked the 
lawmakers of their day to assist them. 

That same plea is being made today. 
Every state should have a well digested 
platform, looking to steady educational 
advancement. The time has come when 
the plank in our educational platform must 
be changed, if it is to meet the demand 
of the State and the times. 

The world’s great need today is educa- 
tional artists. Educators in all the states 
speak with equal emphasis. “How can this 
need be met?” This is no Utopian dream. 
We must provide teachers for the masses 
if we are to lay a foundation upon which 
the youth of tomorrow can build. 

Every step in the art of teaching is only 
the application of a general principle to 
a particular case. When Napoleon was 
asked to explain his great power of con- 
centration, he smiled and said, “The mind 
is like a chest with many drawers: When 
one is open, all the rest should be closed. 
I am able to dispatch a marvelous amount 
of work,” he said, “because .. . with all 
the powers of my mind, I attend to one 
thing at a time. When I have finished the 
work in the drawer I close it and open an- 
other. When I have finished and closed 
all, I can rest; I can sleep at once, even on 
the battle-field.” 

Our profession is crying out for men 
and women with vision, with ability, with 

(Continued on page 42) 
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““YOURS . . . for the asking” 


We aim for prompt delivery for all ma- 
terial ordered through the coupon below. 
You may aid us (1) by printing your name 
and address clearly; (2) by writing out the 
address in full—without abbreviations;. (3) 
by heeding any limitations the producers 
have indicated on the distribution of their 
material. 


17. “Patchwork Girl” Posture Poster in 
colors and a set of 6 Posture posters “These 
Sitting Americans” in black and white. 
Designed for use in the classroom to assist 
teachers in maintaining helpful posture. 
(American Seating Company ) 


22. Children’s Health Posters. Four 
posters, each 25x38 inches designed for the 
elementary grades. Colorful and pleasant 
pictures tell the story of good food and 
health habits. (General Mills) 


23. “Coal Black Magic,” a 4-page re- 
print in color showing both by illustration 
and through text some of the amazing by- 
products of bituminous coal—from raincoats 
to records. The author, a leading scientist, 
takes stock of the growth of a few of the 
200,000 by-products of bituminous coal. 
(Bituminous Coal Institute) 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
807 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in 
the quantities indicated. 8c is enclosed for 
each item checked. 


Subject Taught 
School Name 
School Address 


Enrollment: Boys 























MR. EARLY, Hindman, Kentucky, yw, 
recently elected to serve as president of 
the Upper Kentucky River Education As. 
sociation for the year beginning January 
1, 1950. 


ASBURY COLLEGE, Wilmore, ky, 
has the largest chapter of Future Teacher 
of America which has reported to K.E.A 
Headquarters to date. This splendid or. 
ganization, with 91 paid members, has a 
faculty adviser Dr. J. W. Devor, Asbury 
College. 


SOME 88,810 hopeful students applied 

for admission to the 5,864 openings in the 

freshmen classes of the nation’s medical 

JACK J. EARLY schools during the last six months. 





WRITE US TODAY .. . for complete 
information on how your school can 
get our new and better composite of 


every class or group. 


— this new and lion There is an SPS certified represent- 


ative in your locality, ready and anx- 


group pictu re by SS ious to serve you and your school. 


‘Student Photos ie Yearbooks 
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THE APPOINTMENT of Mary Wood 
Brown of the Henry Clay High School in 
‘B Lexington as state chairman of the Junior 
iB Classical League has just been announced 
by Lourania Miller of Dallas, Texas, na- 
tional committee member in charge of 
federations. 


Miss Brown, who is an honorary mem- 
ber of the Eta Sigma Phi chapter at the 
University of Kentucky and a _ charter 
member of the Kentucky Classical Associa- 
tion, has been serving these organizations 
in several positions. She attended summer 
sessions at both Rome and Athens and was 
on the Vergilian Cruise in 1930. 


The Junior Classical League was estab- 
lished in 1937 so that Latin clubs in the 
secondary schools might . affiliate with a 
national organization. There are more 
than 10,000 active members in 354 chap- 
ters at present. The national headquarters 
are at Miami University in Oxford, Ohio. 
Estella Kyne of Wenatchee High School 
in Washington State is national chairman. 
Miss Brown is planning a state meeting on 
the campus of the University of Kentucky. 


DRIVING A CAR is more than twice as 
dangerous in rural areas as in city areas, 
according to the 1949 edition of the Na- 
tional Safety Council's statistical yearbook, 
Accident Facts. 


Of the 32,000 motor vehicle deaths in 
1948, 21,500 occurred in rural areas and 
10,500 in urban areas. The mileage death 
rate was 10.8 deaths per 100,000,000 ve- 
hicle miles in rural areas, and only 5.3 in 
urban areas. 


There were about twice as many urban 
pedestrian deaths as rural—6,200 compared 
with 3,650—but there were more than four 
times as many rural non-pedestrian motor 
vehicle deaths as urban—17,850 compared 
with 4,300. 
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MISS EMILY REEVES 


MISS REEVES was elected as a member 
of the K.E.A. Board of Directors at the 
annual convention of the Central Kentucky 
Education Association. Miss Reeves, a 
teacher in the Maple Avenue Elementary 
School, Danville, Kentucky, will serve for 
a three-year term beginning July 1, 1950. 


Accidental Death Rate High 


The United States may have the highest 
standard of living in the world, but it also 
has one of the world’s highest accidental 
death rates. 


The U.S. rate in 1948 was 67.1 deaths 
per 100,000 population, as compared to a 
world-wide postwar average death rate of 
48.9, according to the 1949 edition of 
Accident Facts, statistical yearbook of the 
National Safety Council. 


Only three countries topped the acci- 
dental death rate of the United States— 
Iceland, Egypt, and Austria. Those coun- 
tries had rates of 71.5, 83.8, and 85.9 
respectively in 1946. 


Mauritius, a British island near Mad- 
agascar, had the lowest reported postwar 
accidental death rate of 25.9 in 1947. 











KR. L.A. and N.£. A. Honor Roll-Becember, 1949 


* Indicates that N.E.A. dues have been pledged or paid at press time 


Counties Superintendent 


Colonel Hammonds 

IN eo st E. H. Darnaby 
Boyp -...Floyd Hall 
CALLOWAY Prentice Lassiter 
AMPBELL Charles E. McCormick 

* CARTER Heman H. McGuire 
H. Barton Fiser 

PRR NONID ee ee F. T. Burns 
*FLEMING Frank D. Scott 
FLoyp Palmer L. Hall 
*GRANT M. Gardner 
GRAVES James B. Deweese 
* GREENUP Fred Maynard 
Verne P. Horne 

Ada Lee Graham 

Wm. A. Cheek 

Thomas W. Rowland 

MAGOFFIN Roy Marshall 
* MASON Emory G. Rogers 
SS ee ee eC eee E. P. Harlan 
Ova O. Haney 
EEE ee eee ent C. H. Farley 
“PULASKI Orville L. Swearingen 
MR a ia V. G. Waggener 
* WoopFoRD James B. Heird 








Independent Districts Superintendent 


NS ne L. H. Robinson 
* ANCHORAGE Clark Atkins 
ee L. C. Caldwell 
2 EEE 2 ae eee ee C. R. Herren 
Rowse TSaRen 2a L. C. Curry 
*CAMPBELLSVILLE Thomas F. Hamilton 
CATLETTSBURG 
CoLuMBIA 
ELIzABETHTOWN H. C. Taylor 
Famview, ASHLAND Carroll W. Caudill 
Fr. Knox DEPENDENT ELEMENTARY 
Kyle McDowell 
Fr. Knox DEPENDENT HicH SCHOOL 
Jasper Schlinker 
eg LN | ee ae nee C. D. Redding 
James Stuart 
SRG NGAWE 252.5 a V. L. Christian 
LEBANON Lillian B. Johnston 
MAYSVILLE Louis H. C. Laukhuf 
*MIDDLESBORO ...........----.---- R. Case Thomasson 
LaRue Cocanougher 
RINT, OWURUING 2202. cd K. H. Harding 
\ PAINTSVILLE. -.......--------0-+0--0e000" J. C. Eddleman 
Lee Kirkpatrick 
John M. York 
PINEVILLE Geo. G. Gillingham 
NIN 2c Ee C. T. Pollard 
RACELAND Merrill O. Payne 


Independent Districts 


Superintendent 


RAVENNA Roy C. Richar«son 
PRRMRUNNMMOITED 2s osc. sc nc) oc ve ccasccee A. L. Lassiter 
RUSSELL - B. F. Coffman 
MIRVIBRRNS VENER 255. ciccs cca sacescnsvoenseaetes Moss Walton 
ScrENCE HILui 

SHARPSBURG 

* SHELBYVILLE eG. Ray 
SPRINGFIELD Lewis 
WILLIAMSBURG Joe M. Alsip 











Schools and Colleges President 


*KENTUCKY FEMALE ORPHAN SCHOOL, 
Mipway Lewis A. Piper 

Mayo STATE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, 
PAINTSVILLE James L. Patton 

MorEHEAD STATE COLLEGE....Dr. Jesse Baird 

*COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

*Universiry ScHooL—University of 
Kentucky Frank Dickey, Acting Dean 


Louisville Schools Principal 


J. M. Atherton High 
*Wm. R. Belknap 
“i. NN; 
California 
Gavin H. Cochran 
*Emma_ Dolfinger 
DuPont Manual Training High 
Arthur J. Ries 
Mary E. McClure 
Arthur Hounshell 
Paul E. Sparks 
Bessie T. Meyer 
Louise Robertson 
Paul E. Sparks 
Robert L. Sanders 
Agnes Dickson 
Jewel Drewry 
Lillian Logan 
Catherine D. White 


Emma J. Woerner 
Adelaide Seekamp 
Nora Kelley 
Ruth Martin 
Ervin W. Detjen 
Elsa Stutz 


*Victor H. Engelhard 
*Emmet Field 
Nannie Lee Frayser 
Nicholas Finzer 
Benjamin Franklin 
*J. H. Heywood 
Highland Jr. High 


Charles D. Jacob 

J. Stoddard Johnston 
Longfellow 

*John Marshall 
Margaret Merker 
George W. Morris 
Parkland Elementary 
*George D. Prentice Frank Stallings 
Hiram Roberts Lucille DeBoe Smith 
Theodore Roosevelt...............- E. W. Belcher 
Rubel Avenue Bessie T. Meyer 
F. T. Salisbary ........- Soe Robert Turner 
Ellen C. Semple Roselyn Loewenstein 
*Shawnee Elementary Verna Phillips 
Isaac Shelby Josephine McKee 
Southern Jr. High Fannie. Loewenstein 
J. C. Strother Ruth Martin 
Western Jr. High Gertrude Kohnhorst 


Lucille DeBoe Smith 
Aileen Schmitko 
Helen Borgman 


(See page 88 for Pledge List) 
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New Edition, Rev. Elementary and Advanced, gr. 3-12. 

owe Measure: ; 

Silent Reading 1. Rate of reading at a controlled level of com- 

prehension. 

Tests . Comprehension of words, sentences, para- 
graphs, longer articles. 

. Ability to use skills required in locating in- 
formation. 





| Elementary and Intermediate, for grades 4-10. 
owa 1. A reliable and valid means of measuring 


L anguage Abilities ——* in the most important language 


Tests . Based on extensive analytical study of skills 
and abilities used in written language work. 


. Point the way to effective instructional and 
remedial procedures in expressional language 


abilities. 
World 
Book 


2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 


SHOCKLEY LOCKRIDGE, STATE REPRESENTATIVE Company 
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ey LOOK like toys—They ARE toys—and they fill a PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL NEED 
Build readiness to learn in various fields. ® Integrate art, color, manual dexterity, reading and social science. 
Take the characters and concepts children have and make them live in the classroom. 

76 different subjects to choose from. Available individually or in Complete sets of 12 


ENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY, inc. © —coursviue 2, KENTUCKY 


All coloring used on SIFO Toys is non-toxic and harmless. 
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KR. Ek. A. and N. EK. A. Pledge List-December, 1949 


The official pledges of 100 per cent enrollment in the Affiliated Dis- 
tricts and the State Association for 1949-50 have been received for 
the following Counties and Independent Districts at press time: 


* Indicates N.E.A. Pledge 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
*Paducah Murray State College Faculty 


SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
* Webster Clay 


THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 


Allen Logan Cave City 
Butler Muhlenberg i 


FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 


* Grayson Taylor Elizabethtown Horse Cave 
Ohio Washington Ft. Knox Lebanon 
*Spencer 


FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Trimble Faculty, Ormsby Village 


NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
*Bracken Cold Spring 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties Independent Districts 
Albany Monticello 
Columbia Science Hill 
Ferguson 


UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Williamsburg 


UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Breathitt 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 


*Bourbon Scott Berea Harrodsburg 
Mercer * Woodford *Frankfort Ky. Female Orphan School 


EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 


Lewis Morgan * Ashland Russell 
Fairview Sharpsburg 
Prestonsburg 
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WE Wit YOU Trt ERR CHISTMAS EVER 
your friends 


The STANDARD PRINTING Co. 











Stationers x. Engravers x Jewelers 


BHhuirvlle 2, Hy. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 





To compete means to demonstrate competence — competence to excel in quality as 
well as to quote a fair price. Our prices are within easy reach. We invite discriminating 
comparison of price and service. 
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Progress in Printing 

An electronic device that promises to 
bring new efficiency and savings in the 
printing industry was demonstrated for the 
first time at Cambridge, Mass., on Sep- 
tember 15. 

The system, when developed for com- 
mercial purposes, is expected to make ob- 
solete the linecasting machines which 
years ago put the laborious hand-type 
printer “out of business.” 


The new machine involves a typewriter- 
actuated photographic type composing 
machine which produces photographic 
positives or negatives, without the use of 
type metal required by conventional type- 
setting machines. 


During the demonstration, the formation 
of a nonprofit Graphic Arts Research 
Foundation, Inc., for the achievement of 
new, better, and more economical printing 
processes, was announced. The founda- 





At least, this is your ear- 


The 
Tine 
will 
come 


The low cost of a Sun Life 
Retirement plan will be a 
pleasant surprise to you. 


nest hope. The time when 
you are not too old to 
enjoy retirement, and 
with a steady income as- 
suring reasonable com- 
forts. Talk this over with 


a Sun Life Agent. 


R. S. ELDER 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
1402 Heyburn Bldg. 
Louisville 2, Ky. 











tion’s first project is the automatic type. 
writer that “photographs” lines of type on 
a film, which in turn can be used to make 
a printing plate—all in a matter of about 
five minutes. 


The 48 State School Systems 
(Continued from page 31) 


trative leadership is undoubtedly another 
factor. 


Question: Does the study show that 
satisfactory progress is being made in im- 
proving educational provisions? 

Mr. Case: The report states: 


The tide of public concern for education has 
brought increased expenditures for education in 
every state in the past ten years and has stimulated 
serious efforts to improve the basic structure ot 
education. In several states substantial gains 
have been made toward bringing opportunity for 
relatively good programs of elementary and sec- 
ondary education within reach of all; but in some 
states progress has been retarded by serious de- 
fects in organization, administration, and methods 
of financing education. All in all, the past ten 
years represent a period of considerable progress 
in American education and a period during which 
the road has been paved for advances of an even 
more substantial nature. 


Question: Does the report indicate that 
there are still serious shortcomings in pro- 
viding for public education? 

Mr. CuaseE: Yes. In the language of the 
report: 

Skeleton programs and low quality instruction 
are the lot of many children, particularly in rural 
areas, as a result of a combination of causes, such 
as: 

1. The heavy education loads and low income 
levels of some states 


2. Failure to set desirable minimum standards 
for teaching or to make teaching attractive to 
well qualified men and women 


8. The small size and meager resources of 
thousands of rural school districts 

4. Inequitable distribution of school costs ot 
failure to develop sound plans for apportioning 
state school funds. 
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Wolverton 


Wilson 


em, AR LODE KALE __ 
Am wicenS 


® 
Bridgman 
INEM can. 
series 
This complete program of singing, dancing, playing, creating, and listening 
gives every child an opportunity to participate. The American Singer editors, 
all thoroughly experienced in the teaching of music, worked out the method and 
content of these books in the classroom. ‘Teacher’s Guides offer practical help, 
including a unit teaching plan, directions for making simple music instruments, 
a music appreciation program, and outlines for assembly programs. . Beautiful 
accompaniments which are easy to play are available for most of the songs. 
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American Monuscript Kittle’s Penmanship crc 
Book Developed with the help of classroom teachers, Kittle’s Penman- 

on has ship presents a scientific method of writing with simplified al- 
ion in Company phabets for both manuscript and cursive. ~As a result, children 
ulated learn to write more easily, more quickly, and more legibly. 
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—— Serving... 


Manuscript and Cursive Editions—Manuscript Edition: Books 1, 2, 3 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio Manuscript to Cursive Edition: Book 3, Cursive Edition: Books 4-8 
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Guidance and Counseling 
(Continued from page 19) 


9. Keeping a personnel record for each 
pupil 
10. Conferring with teachers and princi- 
pals 
11. Contacting parents 
12. Personality adjustments 
The counselors. in this system also taught 


guidance classes; supplied teachers with 
various information, planned educational 


trips for pupils and worked with curriculum. 


committees. 


In conclusion, may I emphasize the fact 
that the objectives of guidance and coun- 
seling in the high school should be to 
stimulate the student to realize and de- 
velop his own capacities, make his own 
decisions, to make proper- and satisfactory 
adjustments in every phase of our modern 
complex society. Counseling in the sec- 
ondary school is a great advance in mod- 
ern education. There are many challenging 
problems in the high schools. They can 
best be solved with the help of a trained 
counselor. Future teachers should be re- 
quired to take courses which would qualify 
them to give assistance in guidance and 
counseling. 


Such a program should meet the needs 
of the particular community. Parents 
should be informed of the importance of 
this work, in order to secure their co- 
operation in accomplishing its objectives. 
It affords great opportunities for service 
since it is both a science and an art. 





A priceless book by Virginia Church: 
TEACHERS ARE PEOPLE 


Foreword by Rupert Hughes. 

* Only $1 at your bookstore, or 
Wallace Hebberd, Publisher, 
Santa Barbara 41, California 

A grand gift for—or from —a teacher! 














““A Teacher’s Confession” 
(Continued from page 33) 

culture and experience. The imitator and 

plodder may keep school, but the art of 

teaching is possible only in the hands of 

the artist. 


The teacher of tomorrow will take his 
place with the soldier and the athlete. He 
will dare to teach vital truths, and will 
not shrink from pushing them to their re- 
sults. He will improve, revise, and extend 
our educational standards. He will span 
the wide chasm with many bridges. The 
sunlight of intelligence will fall upon his 
vision. A world before unknown will open 
to his view. 

Yes, the old method of presentation is 
swiftly passing, leaving behind its tradi- 
tional errors to die hard. The outline for 
the new curriculum is well defined. It has 
been vastly improved and extended, but 
there is much yet to be done. 


Someone has said, “Duty is the key to 
individual happiness.” If this be true, then 
why should children be permitted to wan- 
der aimlessly without guidance? Why 
should they go untaught? Whose responsi- 
bility is it? We plead for the education 
of the masses. 


Just so long as conditions like these 
exist, just so long will the great battle over 
this issue continue to rage, until the day 
will come when there will be an educa- 
tional highway extending to every youth 
in our land. Then can it be said of our 
profession, teaching is incomparably one 
of the noblest on earth. It is a privilege 
to teach. 


Average life expectancy for the white 
population: men—65.2 years; women—106. 
Life expectancy for Negroes is lower, but 
steadily increasing: men—57.9; women- 
61.9. 
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Thousands of American teach- 
ers have found that Greyhound 
travel costs less than one-third 
as much as operating a private 
auto! Compared with other 
kinds of transportation, Grey- 
hound trips always mean a sub- 
stantial saving. 


, And by Greyhound you en- 
joy convenient schedules, cen- 
trally-located terminals, scenic 
highway routes! 


Cheek These Greyhound Fares 
< 


A) n Fr 
way ®d ag Ang 


GREYHOUND 








HE PROSE AND ae 


THIS 
TEACHER 


recommends our distinc-——_ 
tive group of Art mediums = 
for student and profession- 

al use. For Art in Schools, 

in the Home or in your . 
Club. 


None compares fto.... 


PRANG Textile COLORS 


FOR FABRICS 


SARISKBEBBWSM 


> Prose and Poetry of England - « « Grade 12 


Prose and Poetry of America ...... 11 





Prose and Poetry for Appreciation . ... 10 


Prose and Poetry for Enjoyment ..... . DEK-ALL COLORS 


Prose and Poetry Adventures ....... For Glass, China, Metal, Pottery, etc. 
Prose and Poetry Journeys. .......0. Visit our art department, let our Art 
Director demonstrate their many 
Prose and Poetry THE FIRELIGHT BOOK . uses. Consult her about School and 
Prose and Poetry THE BLUE SKY BOOK . Workshop Programs. 

Prose and Poetry THE SUNSHINE BOOK . ; OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO 
Prose and Poetry THE EMERALD BOOK ws 
INCORPORATED 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 128 W. Short Lexington Tol, 3372 


SYRACUSE, 351 Fredrica St., Owensboro 

















REPRESENTATIVES: Roger Barker, R. M. Prince 


December, Nineteen Forty-nine 





GASOLINE 


@ CATALYTIC FORTIFIED 
@ ALWAYS SEASON-RIGHT 


There's an fstlana 


Dealer nearby to serve you well 


ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
ASHLAND, KENTUCKY 





HARLOW 


Publishing Corporation 


Oklahoma City —Chattanooga 





STUDENTS HELP SURVEY: High schoo] 
students at Meweaqua, Illinois, have had 
their say on the kind of school facilities 
they want. Their recommendations were 
included in a report to the Board of Edu. 
cation surveying school needs. The off. 
cial survey committee included 7 high 
school students, chosen by their classmates, 
6 teachers, and 6 citizens. The survey 
committee recommended to the Board of 
Education that new schools include an 
industrial arts shop, an agriculture shop, 
a combination art and mechanical drawing 
room, a music department, and a library. 


Book Looks 


(Continued from page 23) 


The Lees of Arlington, by Marguerite Vance. 
Dutton, $2.50. In Patsy Jefferson of Monticello 
and Martha, Daughter of Virginia, this author 
proved her ability at handling the historical 10- 
mance for young adults, This is no let-down. 
Her story of Mary and Robert E. Lee is enter- 
taining and historically accurate and_ beautifully 
illustrated by Nedda Walker. 


Bob Vincent, Veterinarian, by Edna H. Evans. 
Dutton, $2.50. This is an unusually good animal 
story for the junior high age. It tells an interest- 
ing story about a boy whose love of animals 
helped him in the selection of a career. 


Adventure on the Potomac, by Dorothy Leavitt. 
Little, Brown, $2.75. Adventure is combined 
with pleasure and learning in this story of the 
Cabitor children whose father was a Congressman. 
Life in Washington is shown in interesting detail. 


Hillhaven, by Mary Wolfe Thompson. Long- 
mans, Green, $2.50. Older girls will have only 
good things to say of this career story, As an 
occupational therapist at Hillhaven Hospital, 
Trudy Wescott found many unusual adventures 
which will be shared by her contemporaries. 


The Bright Design, by Katherine B. Shippen. 
Viking, $3.50. Mechanically-minded high school 
boys will enjoy this account of “electrical energy 
and the men who have traced its patterns.” In 
scope it covers the 12th through the 20th cen 
turies. 

Vinnie Ream and Mr. Lincoln, by Freeman H. 
Hubbard. Whittlesey House, $2.75. Unusual is 
the word for this fictionized biography for high 
school readers. The heroine is the young sculp- 
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tress who made the famous Lincoln Memorial 
statue. Included are familiar historic events 
blended into a story of singular interest. 


She’s My Girl! by Elizabeth Headley. Macrae 
Smith, $2.50. Jo Redmond suddenly found her- 
self without funds to attend college, so she de- 
termined to have a boarding kennel during the 
summer. This is the story of her triumph over 
numerous obstacles, and a story to delight teen- 
agers, girls especially. 


Underground Escape, by Evelyn C. Nevin. 
Westminster, $2.50. 1860 provides the time set- 
ting for this unusually good historical novel for 
the junior high age. The story concerns Danny 
McFarlane and his adventures, following his ex- 
posure to slavery and its problems. Good descrip- 
tive passages and excellent dialogue are particu- 
larly commendable. 


Treasure Bayon, by F. N. Litten. Last of the 
Wild Stallions, by Barlow Meyers. The Secret of 
the Hidden Room, by Alta H. Seymour. West- 
minster, $2.50 each. This group of three novels 
for older boys and girls is one which may be 
recommended without reservation. The first is 
particularly exciting for teen-age boys and has the 
oil industry of Louisiana as its background. The 
second is a horse story. of the West which includes 
numerous incidents with an unusual approach. 
The third is a kind of mystery which takes place 
in an Indiana farm where the Todd family takes 
up a temporary residence. 


Battle Lanterns, by Merritt P. Allen. Long- 
mans, Green, $2.50. Excellent historical back- 
ground, full-bodied characterization, abundant 
action, and superior writing mark this novel for 
boys and girls of 12-16. Marion’s Men and their 
activities furnish the focal point of much of the 
story. 


Pivot Man, by Dick Friendlich. Westminster, 
$2.50. Sports lovers of all ages will find this 
basketball story a dish seasoned exactly for their 
taste. The emphasis is upon college basketball 
but it involves also some personal rivalry and 
principles of good sportsmanship. 


T-Quarterback, by R. G. Emery. Macrae 
Smith, $2.50. College football furnishes the 
background for this exciting sports story. The 
writing is hardly up to par in spots, but the story 
isa good and wholesome one for older boys. 


Touchdown Glory, by Joe Archibald. West- 
minster, $2.50. Some of the evils that beset big- 
time college football competition are mentioned 
here, but the qualities of good sportsmanship 
emerge victorious. Exciting and well written, 
this is destined for instant popularity. 


December, Nineteen 
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SCHOOL SERVICE 
COMPANY 


School 
Furniture and Supplies 
Junior Guild Library Service 


Everything for Schools 
Catalogs and Prices by Request. 


SCHOOL SERVICE CO. 


116 West Main St. 
T. W. VINSON, Manager 
Frankfort, Ky. 
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BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Re: School Building and Financing 








We have had broad experience in 


handling school financing. 


* 


Inquiries invited without obligation. 


Stein Bros. & Boyce 
Established 1853 
Starks Building Arcade 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


Telephone WAbash 5331 
NEW YORK 


BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA 
Cumberland, Md. Washington, D. C. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
and other leading exchanges 
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DIRECTORY... 


- KENTUCKY EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
Term Expires 


Henry CHAMBERS, Paducah, 
President 


Fayette Fietps, Phelps, 
First Vice-President 


Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville, 
Second Vice-President 


Apron Doran, Wingo 
Carxos OakLey, Morganfield... 
Louis ARNOLD, Morgantown 








-April 14 


1950 


, 1950 


1950 
1951 
1950 
1951 


Term Expites 


James T. ALTon, Vine Grove 
Mrs. MARGUERITE FOWLER. 

1207 Larue Ave., “Louisville 18..June 80, 1950 
J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 
RussELL BRIDGES, Fort Thomas Tune 380, 
Mrs. Lorrie McBrayYER, Morehead..June 80, 
M. C. Napier, Hazard June 30, 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset 
E. H. Darnasy, Paris 
H. L. Donovan, Lexington 








EXecuTIVE SECRETARY, JOHN W. BROOKER 
Director OF FieELp SERVICE, Miss NoNA BURRESS 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—W. L. Holland, Fulton 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


SECOND DISTRICT 
President—L. W. Allen, Pembroke 
Secretary—Elroy Cartwright, Owensboro 


THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Miss Mary Lee Travelstead, Franklin 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut Street, 
Bowling Green 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—L. B. Cox, Campbellsville 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—John Vickers, Pleasureville 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Court, 
Louisville 8 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Jesse E. Adams, Lexington 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Curtis Davis, Sandy Hook 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—W. E. Lacy, Jamestown 
Secretary—O’Leary M. Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President-—Miss Virginia Murrell, Bellevue 
Secretary—James A. Caywood, Independence 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Clyde Rodgers, Corbin 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Martha Jane Potter, Whitesburg 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Superintendents, Department of 
President—Dr. Ralph Cherry, Owensboro 
Secretary—Fred Burns, Owensboro 


Elementary Education, Department of 


President—Lottie Suiter, Murray State College, Murray 
Secretary—Mrs. Suda Butler, Jefferson County Schools, 


Louisville 
Secondary Education, Department of 


President—R. A. Demunbrun, Brownsville 
Secretary—R. E. Stevenson, Russellville 


English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 


President—Mrs. Mary E. Barnhill, Eastern Kentucky 


State College, Richmond 


Secretary—Lyman Hailey, du Pont Manual Training 


H. S., Louisville 
Foreign Language Teach Conf of 





President—Dr. Virgil Warren, Georgetown College, 


Georgetown 


Secretary—Dr. Alberta Server, University of Kentucky, 


Lexington 
Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 


President—Mrs. Gladys Milburn, Louisville Girls High 


School, Louisville 
Ss y—Elizabeth Wood, Anchorage 
Speech, Teachers of 
President—William F. Russell, Paris 
Secretary—Lucy Cracraft, Frankfort 





Secondary School Principals, Department of 
President—Herschel Roberts, Ft. Knox High School 
Secretary—Sam V. Noe, 120 W. Lee Street, Louisville 


Fine Arts, Department of 
President—Dord Fitz, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Secretary—Patsy Griffin, 223 South Hubbard Lane, 
Louisville 7 
Vocational Education, Department of 
President—James L. Patton, Paintsville 
Secretary—Mrs. Fannie W. Porter, Frankfort 


Agricultural Education 
President—Harold Binkley, Lafayette 
Secretary—G. L. Creech, Stanford 
Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—J. D. Anderson, Madisonville 
Secretary—Mrs. Lola Mae Beale, Western Trade 
School 
Guidance Section 
President—Linda B. Boyd, 129 N. Bayly, Louisville 6 
Secretary—Lucille L. Bond, 1416 South Third Street, 
Louisville 8 
Home Economics Education 
President—Miss Willie Moss, Department of 
Education, Frankfort 
Secretary—Miss Hazel Hill, Prestonsburg 
Trades and Industries 
President—Charles V. Youmans, Western Trade 
School, Bowling Green 


“Secretary—Luther Safriet, Vocational School, Harlan 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


Higher Education, Department of 
Co:mission on Secondary Schools 
( Officers to be elected at fall meeting) 
Commission on Universities and Colleges 
(Officers to be elected at fall meeting) 


Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—W. E. Blackburn, Murray 
Secretary—M. P. Christopher, Somerset 


Classical Association, Kentucky 
President—Jonah W. D. Skiles, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, Covington 
Phi]osophy of Education Association, Kentucky 
President—Lee Francis Jones, Western State College, 
Bowling Green 
Secretary—J. C. Brashear, Campbellsville College, 
Campbellsville 


K. E. A. 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Mrs. Minnie R. Fry, Shelbyville 
Secretary—Charles L. Terry, 712 Benson Avenue, 
Frankfort 
Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
eee Celic Prezioso, Holmes High School, 


tance y Elizabeth Dennis, Lafayette School, Lexington 
Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Rena Calhoun, Georgetown College, 
Georgetown 
Secretary—Fan Lee Dalzell, 188 Woodland Avenue, 
Lexington 
Folklore Society, Kentucky 
President—Dr. Gordon Wilson, 
College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Thomas Venable 
Geography Teachers, Pad Council of 
President—Dr. R. Tuthill, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Dr. T. P. Field, ’U. of Ky., Lexington 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Kentucky 
Association of 
President—Ben V. Flora, Bellevue High School, Bellevue 
Secretary—E. B. Whalin, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 
High School Coaches, Kentucky Association of 
President—Tom Ellis, Covington 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, Fort Mitchell 
Industrial Arts 
President—William H. Slack, Shawnee High School, 
Louisville 
Secretary—George T. Lilly, Murray State College, 
Murray 


Western Kentucky State 


Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. R. A. Loring, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Lewis W. Cochran, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 


Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. Frank Dickey, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Secretary—Ethel M. Barnard, Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green 


Classroom Teachers, Department of 
President—Nanalyne Brown, 157 Bassett Avenue, 
Lexington 27 


Secretary—Conrad Richardson, 410 Shelby Street, 
Frankfort 


ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Library Group Conference 
President—Evalyn Willey, Manual High School, 
uisville 
Secretary—Mrs. Helen S. Koch, Halleck Hall, Louisville 
Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
President—James E. Van Peursem, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Chester Travelstead, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
Pre. nt—Audrey Wright, 1312 Hepburn Avenue, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Annie Thacher, 2918 Brownsboro Road, 
Louisville 


Psychological Association, Kentucky 
President—Dr. George A. Muench, University of 
Louisville, Louisville 
Secretary—No report 


School Board Members Association 
President—-A. B. Austin, Murray 
a E. Meece, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Special Education, Kentucky Council of 
President—No report 
Secretary—No report 
Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
President—No report 
Visual Instruction, Kentucky Society for 
President—James Sublett, Jefferson County Schools, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Mrs. 
Lexington 


Ruby Hart, University of Kentucky, 


K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 


Term Expires 
Boswell B. Hodgkin, Frankfort January 1, 
Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, 

Georgetown — 30, 
George Robinson, Grayson une 30, 
J. A. Caywood, Ind dence June 30, 
W. G. Nash, Murray State College, Murray..June 80, 











COMMISSION ON 


Term Expires 

Joe C. Howard, Chaimniain, Manual High § School, 
Louisville une 30, 1951 
Mrs. Frank McGary, Barlow. June 30, 1952 
. Marie Turner, Jackson... une 80, 1950 





December, Nineteen 


Forty-nine 


Term Expires 
nen H. McGuire, Grayson June 80, 1950 
Ww. Jetton, Pad June 80, 1952 
Dr. Tenuae Meece, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington e 80, 1950 
Mrs. J. D. Jarvis, Louisville ...June 80, 1951 
Henry Chambers, Paducah, President. April 14, 1950 





PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Term Expires 
June 80, 1949 


April 14, 1950 





H. B. Gray, Bowling Green 
Henry Chambers, President, Paducah 
(ex officio) 














Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky . 


Allyn and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 


American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 


Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Kentucky. 


Childcraft—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ken- 
tucky. 


Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 


The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2847 Saratoga 
Drive, Louisville, Kentucky 


Encyclopaedia Britannica and Britannica Junior— 
Henry L. Senn, 262 Kalmia Avenue, Lexington 
8, Kentucky. 

Field Enterprises, Inc.— 

S. C. Callison, 211 Ring 
Kentucky. 

William Campbell, 441 Kingsway Drive, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 

M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky 

Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank Build- 
ing, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 

The Frontier Press ‘Distributing Company—Fred- 
erick W. Ernst, P. O. Box 1554, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 


Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
Kentucky. 


Road, Louisville, 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


| Quick!- !-Easy!= = Private! | 


any amount from $50 to $300— 
I o— soda mail this 3 ad 3 for com yo details of confidential ] 
wnt beng plan. 


ers, —— 
thool board, eo ay 3, frien ds not iq 
ket the onl in the privacy of a own home 
signature —. . eae ripe ene me 
monthly ents— 
during summer vacationif parsalary sto ope 
i mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad foray 
| STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. © 
210 STATE FINANCE BLDG., DES MOINES 9, wae 














D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Kentucky. 
Harcourt Brace and Company — William H. 
» Hunter,’ Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Tennessee, 
Houghton Mifflin Company—Curtis Shirley, Frank. 
fort, Kentucky. 
Iroquois Publishing Co.—T. A. Passons, 
Tennessee. 
Laidlaw Brothers—Ray Dryden, Mt. Olivet, Ken- 
tucky 
J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick. 
son, Tennessee. 
Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 
Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 


Macmillian Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7, Todds Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexing- 
ton 37, Kentuc 


McCormick Mathers vr J. Akers, 407 
Cochran Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company—R. E. Barber, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 830 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


A. J. Nystrom and Co.—-R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 2229 
Cherokee Parkway, Louisville 4, Ky. 


Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Kentucky. 

Miss Margaret Irwin, 483 East Erie Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Silver Burdett Company—aAustin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 


The L. W. Singer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tennessee. 
Robert M. Prince, 211 N. Seventh Street, May- 
field, Kentucky. 
South-Western Publishing Company—H. A. Bran- 
ay 935 11th Street, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. 


Webster Publishing Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 


The John C. Winston Company—-G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Ter- 
race, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 


World Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 6141 
B. Carvel St., Indianapolis 20, Indiana. 


Sparta, 


The average monthly earnings of school 
employees in state and local governments 
was $226 in April, 1949, compared with 
$169 for April, 1946. 
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, Clay, 
NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 





m H, 


lessee, 


Frank. 


sparta, 
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THE NEW 


Apo 


OKS 


Easy-to-make 


THE NATION’S VOVVCE. vere 
BASIC READERS (oohts 


1 For loops, sterilize new string in boiling 
water. Snip into 114- to 2-inch lengths. 


e Child Experience Stories 2 Mix up batch of your fa- 
vorite cooky recipe—sugar, 
ginger, etc. —and roll out. 
© The Practical Rebus Cut dough into stars, bells, 
gingerbread men, etc., place 


: l f stri dge of 
¢ Complete Word Recognition uae sig sie tis 


Techniques 


e Integrated Textfilms 


e The Triple Teaching Plan 


: 3 Place tiny patch of cooky 

e — Helps for Immature dough securely over ends of 
P string. Avoid toomuch pres- 

sure or you will push cook- + 

Write for Information Today ies out of shape. 


4 Lay cookies an inch apart 
on flat baking tin with patch 


side down to keep top of - 
cooky smooth for decorating. i 
We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 


just as millions daily find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
ee Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality - 


for real 
chewing 
satisfaction. 


December, Nineteen Forty-nine 




















; 
State Teachers 
Retirement System 


1.Q. 1 taught last in 
1941-42 and paid in 
$48.00. I am teach- 
ing again in 1949-50. 
What is my status? 

A. You have lost your 
service credit by an 
absence of more than 
six years. File Form 
F-60 and withdraw 
your old account. File 
Form A-2 and secure 

Kimbler, Secretary a new Retirement 

Certificate. 


. Q. I have received my Retirement Certificate; 


A. 





ee 


what do I do with it? 

Keep safely; when you transfer to another 
school system, present it to the superin- 
tendent so he will know your number and 
per cent of contribution. 


. I am 54 years old and have taught 22 
years. I have to quit teaching to care for 
my home. How may I handle my retire- 
ment program? 


A. It depends upon how long you will have 


to be absent. (1) If absent more than 6 
years and until the opening of school on 
the seventh year, withdraw your account. 
(2) If absence is less, leave account in 
Teachers’ Savings Fund, return to teaching 
and qualify for a retirement allowance. 


. I have taught 25 years and am 52 years 
old. I have been sick a year now and have 
not received a pension check. Why? 


. The Retirement Office did not know you 


were ill. Have your physician complete 
Form RA-3 MD and your superintendent 
Form RA-3 and send to the Retirement 
Office with your Retirement Certificate at- 
tached. If you are eligible, you will be 
retired. 


. I completed my Retirement Form RA-8 in 


April and left it in the Superintendent’s 
Office. Letter from your office shows you 
did not receive it until September. Do I 
lose the first quarterly payment? 

September is too late to get on the 
pay roll for the first quarter July, August, 
and September. All state checks are issued 
in the State Treasurer’s Office and at least 
thirty days should be allowed on a pay roll 
of this kind. Business for that quarter is 
closed and the books balanced. 


KIMBLERQUIZ 


6. 






Q. I am teaching in Florida and paying under 
“Deferred Retirement” to Kentucky. | wil] 
be 60 in January. May I continue to pay 
until age 65? 

A. No. Apply for annuity any time between 
July 1, 1950, and July 1, 1958. You can 
continue to teach in Florida. 


. I am applying for retirement, but please 
do not put my name in the paper. 

A. Names of retired teachers are not published 

by the Retirement Office. 


. Check has come for my mother, but she 
passed away one week ago. What should 
I do? 

A. Return the check to the Retirement Office. 

Complete Form F-50 for settlement with 

beneficiary and estate, or estate as the case 

may be. 


Q. I notice from the press the miners’ pensions 
have stopped. Does this, or will this hap- 
pen to our old retired teachers of whom 
I am one? 

A. No. The miners do not have a reserve 
joint-contributory plan; the teachers have 
a full reserve. 


10. Q. I pay $10.70 per month for 8 months and 


11. 
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$10.40 for the 9th month. I am 62, and 
have 30 years of prior service. When | 
can receive $80.00 per month I want to 
retire. When will it be? 

A. At the close of the school year during 
which you are 67; 1954-55. 


Q. I paid in about $315, but my retirement 
check is, quarterly, $75 which is one- 
quarter of $300. Please see if it-is cor- 
rectly calculated. 

A. Your quarterly retirement allowance is 
not found by dividing your account by 
four. Multiply your prior service salary, 
$575, by 25, your prior service years used 
as per cent. This gives $143.75, Multiply 
your subsequent service salary, $1,125, by 
5 (subsequent service credit) times 1% 
per cent which is 7.5 per cent and you 
get $84.38. Add $143.75 and $84.38 and 
multiply by .78119 your age factor at 62 
This gives $178.21, which is less than 
$300; so you receive $300. Your life er 
pectancy being 19.6 years, you will re 
ceive about $5,880 for your contribution 


of $315. 
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Better Lighting Encourages Better Study Habits 


a periods and outside reading 
are essential, and the further the 
child goes in school, the more essential 
they become. Most outside reading 
is voluntary; only the library period 
is mandatory. 


How much better then if the “must” 
reading is done in a bright, cheerful, 
well-lighted room in which the printed 
page sparkles and illustrations glow 
with life. And how much easier it 


will be to establish positive reading 
and study habits. 


The benefits derived from properly 
lighted classrooms are numerous and 
varied. They are worth the active 
interest of all educators and parent- 
teacher organizations. 


Our lighting engineers are available 
at any time to design improved class- 
room lighting layouts, and to discuss 
school lighting with interested groups. 


KENTUCKY UTILITIES COMPANY 


Incorporated 


159 West Main Street 





@ Lexington 








December, Nineteen 
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A. J. Chichester 
College Box 433 
Berea, Ky. 








In a UK Bacteriology Laboratory 


What Does UK Mean To Kentucky Industry? 


A movement is under way in Kentucky to bring agriculture and manufac- 
turing into better balance, and UK is aiding in this development in various 
ways. 

Much of the work of examining the resources of the state is being done by 
the University. Research and technical information is provided through 
UK." Modern laboratories are set up there. Reports covering manufac- 
turing, housing, labor, taxation, and transportation have been prepared 
by members of the faculty. Important studies have been carried out in 
such fields as geology and archaeology. Community surveys have been 
conducted.. Research in coal and in the making of steel from Western 
Kentucky ere has been done by UK in an effort to find new uses for the 
state’s ‘mineral resources. 

The most important contribution the University of Kentucky is making to 
Kéntucky industry, of course, is in supplying the state’s needs for educated 
men_and women, the scientists of tomorrow. 








For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


The Registrar 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington 

















